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No RETIREMENT FOR SHusTER: In his 66th year, George 
N. Shuster retires from the presidency of Hunter College 
in New York. Last Tuesday, January 26, distinguished 
Americans in many walks of life—education, religion, jour- 
nalism and public affairs—joined in a great convocation 
at Hunter to honor him for his 21 years of service as head 
of one of the country’s leading publicly supported institu- 
tions of higher learning. We are proud to join in tribute 
to him. 

The measure of the man’s commitment to public service, 
however, is not described only by his score of years at 
Hunter. Throughout that period, and for many years before 
it as a teacher, writer and editor, George Shuster’s active 
involvement in enterprises devoted to the common weal has 
been a reflection of his profound spiritual resources and of 
his abiding faith in democracy. The wide range of his public 
concerns encompasses civil liberties, education, religion 
and international affairs, to all of which he has brought 
his unique combination of energy, kindly courage and 
humane tough-mindedness. And his retirement from Hunter 
will now leave him free to concentrate his gifts on the prob- 
lems he considers of the highest moment to the nation in 
the coming years. Hunter’s loss will be the community’s 
gain. 

His primary association will be with the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, established by the Fund 
for the Republic to examine “major issues of government 
and personal liberty in our time.” In addition, he will retain 





his active position as a United States member of the execu. 
tive board of the United Nations Education, Social and 
Culture Organization (UNESCO), and with the American 
Council on Education. He will also remain a member of the 
board of directors of the Encyclopedia Britannica and of 
several other organizations where active participation re. 
quires, as he puts it, “interest in and familiarity with the 
world position of the United States.” 

And we confidently expect that, in line with his own 
formulation, he will continue his long-standing association 
with THe New LeEaper, to which he has been a frequent 
contributor. 

CRIMES OF THE STALIN ERA: One of the all-time favorites 
among the many special supplements we have published 
over the years has been “The Crimes of the Stalin Era.” 
This 68-page pamphlet contains the text of the secret report 
made on February 24-25, 1956 to the 20th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party by the Party First Secretary, 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. The pamphlet’s unique value is that 
it was especially annotated by Boris I. Nicolaevsky. one of 
the free world’s most authoritative students of Soviet 
affairs. 

In response to the continuing strong demand for this spe- 
cial edition in universities throughout the country, it is 
now going into its fifth printing, with total distribution to 
date well over 100,000. It may be purchased by writing to 
THe New Leaper, 7 East 15th Street, New York—at 25 
cents a copy. and 100 copies for $20. 
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Veteran politicians, insisting that Democratic Presidential race is wide open, 


WASHINGTON 

N DELAWARE, where I live among 

Young Democrats, I thought I 
knew all about the campaign. Up 
there, practically any bright young 
man or woman can tell you exactly 
how the Presidential race is shaping 
up. The Republican candidates are, 
of course, all set. They will be Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
They will carry on from where Eisen- 
hower leaves off—peace, prosperity, 
and the nothing-to-be-afraid-of world 
without end. How can they lose? 

The Democrats suffer under the 
great disadvantage of having five men 
who are smart enough to be Presi- 
dent. But when my young friends 
waved goodbye to me, most of them 
were hoping deep down in_ their 
hearts that Adlai Stevenson would 
be the top nominee for the Demo- 
crats and that one of the bright and 
popular Senators, John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts or Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota, would be 
glad to round out the ticket as candi- 
date for the Vice Presidency. He 
could add the popular touch and 
break through to the common people 
with the Adlaian Democratic doc- 
trine. 

But Washington! As I approached 
the great Capitol dome I could fairly 
hear arguments popping. And when 
I entered the long hallways of the 
House Office Building, the young as- 
sistants to the Congressional states- 
men pulled me this way and that 
until my poor preconceptions were 
all reduced to a milky mess. The only 
part of my Delawarean picture which 
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stands up is the Republican half. It 
would take an earthquake to displace 
Nixon and Mitchell. There are, how- 
ever, differing ideas as to how this 
perfect combination will stand up. 

The theory, of course, is that young 
Dick will smoothly slip into General 
Eisenhower’s father picture and car- 
ry on from there as if there had 
been no change. The citizens are ex- 
pected to continue to vote more or 
less automatically—just as they have 
for the past eight years. The fact that 
the benevolent father has registered 
a thumping 71 per cent in the latest 
Gallup poll seems to reinforce this 
opinion, But these Congressmen and 
their assistants, who spend their days 
opening mail which comes in from 
far places, will have little of this. 
They say that though young Richard 
may look smart and quick and 
smooth and successful, there are a 
lot of people—many of them Re- 
publicans—who really have a deep- 
based hatred of him. They know 
that he will be nominated and they 
acknowledge that he will make a 
whale of a campaign, but they say 
that so many people will vote against 
him or simply not vote at all that 
even Stevenson can beat him. It is 
only about this aspect of the Re- 
publican campaign that there is dif- 
ference and argument. 

But when you enter the Demo- 
cratic camp you instantly realize that 
everything is at sixes and sevens. For 
example, the great columnar experts 
are counting heavily on Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson of 
Texas. Now, the busybodies along 
the capitol’s marble halls all ac- 


knowledge that Johnson is quite a 
boy. As a leader and organizer he 
beats anyone we have had for a 
generation. He is such a slick man- 
ager that he is quite capable of es- 
tablishing a father image on the 
Democratic side. 

Nevertheless, a lot of chaps who 
know say he cannot be nominated or 
elected. In the first place, he has 
played along too closely with Eisen- 
hower. He has failed to give the 
Democrats a record on which they 
can go to the country. In addition, he 
has earned a reputation as a bully. 
Take, for example, what happened at 
that historic party caucus. Senator 
Albert Gore of Tennessee introduced 
two resolutions which would have 
shifted the choice of the Democratic 
Policy Committee to the whole body 
of Democratic Senators. That is, he 
was suggesting democracy for the 
Democrats. It is said that Johnson 
was ready to accept these resolutions. 
Then—of all persons!—Hubert Hum- 
phrey rose and suggested that these 
were important proposals, that states- 
men should not act rashly—and why 
not postpone the whole business un- 
til tomorrow? 

By the following morning some- 
thing had happened in the Senatorial 
world. Perhaps top-executive Johnson 
had had time to think things over. 
Perhaps he had whispered an order 
or two. Anyway, when the vote was 
taken the resolutions were defeated. 
51-11 and 51-12. It is things like 
this which have established the pic- 
ture of Johnson as a bully and a boss. 
So, though Johnson looks big to the 
columnists, he doesn’t look so big to 








some of the men who have been work- 
ing with him for the last couple of 
years. 

When you begin to talk about 
the other Democratic candidates— 
Stevenson, Stuart Symington (D.- 
Mo.), Humphrey and Kennedy— 
these Washingtonians, who, after all, 
are professional politicians, have 
much more flexible notions than the 
folks back home. They think that 
almost anything may happen; even 
the very best candidate still has a 
chance. 

For example, at home I said over 
and over again: “Stevenson is far 
and away the best man we have; he 
is the only one who can be classified 
as a statesman; but he has been de- 
feated twice, he simply cannot be 
elected; don’t waste your time and 
energy pulling for him.” When I 
said this, even the most devoted fol- 
lowers of the twice-defeated candidate 
would sigh and say: “Yes, of course 
you're right.” But here in Washing- 
ton Democratic Senators and Con- 
gressmen say nothing of the sort. 
They say: “How do you know so 
much?” Then they go on to explain 
that from now on we are living in 
a new world. The important feature 
of it is that Eisenhower will be elimi- 
nated. “You,” they would say, “must 
learn to think how things will look 
without the benign father smiling 
down and rolling up the votes.” 

Then they elucidate: “Stevenson 
drew 25 million votes and Eisen- 
hower gathered approximately 35 
million. Now take Eisenhower out and 
substitute Nixon. What happens? 
Stevenson will keep all of his former 
votes and gather some new ones. 
Think of the millions of young people 
who have come of voting age. On 
the other side, instead of the Eisen- 
hower whom people adored, will be 
the Nixon whom so many people ac- 
tively hate. The adding and subtract- 
ing that will go on can easily dispose 
of Eisenhower’s 10 million majority. 
The fact that Stevenson was defeated 
in 1952 and 1956 does not at all 
mean that he will be defeated in 1960. 


Deep in their hearts, even the tough-- 


est Democratic professionals really 
want him. If there is a tie in the 
convention, the delegates will turn 
to him. And, no matter what you 
think, he will be elected.” 

Now this may not be a reliable 
prophecy. I wouldnt guarantee a 
word of it. But the men who said 
these things to me know a lot more 
about practical politics than I do. 
They are men who have gone through 
many a hot campaign and have been 
elected over and over. They are not 
to be pooh-poohed. 

A good many, even among the most 
idealistic liberals, think that the 
Democrat who has the best chance 
is Senator Symington. I was told that 
from the liberal point of view he is 
a better man than I have given him 
credit for being. The man who is 
practically the top liberal in the entire 
Senate said to me: “He doesn’t make 
so many radical speeches, use so 
many fine words, but when it comes 
to voting his record is as good as 
mine.” There is the notion abroad 
that there is a pretty close under- 
standing Symington and 
Johnson. “I wouldn’t call it a plot,” 
said one Senator, “it’s just a friendly 
understanding. Johnson doesn’t really 
want to be President. He likes his 
present position where he can quietly 
exercise a lot of real power. When 
they come to the showdown in that 
convention, Johnson will turn over 
his delegates to Symington and that 
will be that. It will be a fine arrange- 
ment for ‘the South; it will have at 
least a fractional Southerner in the 
White House. For, make no mistake. 
Symington can be elected. People 
have faith in him. They don’t think 
he would socialize industry, but they 
believe that he would see that we got 
some fairly good liberal legislation. 
Even in the field of civil rights we 
would get a lot more than we are 


between 


getting now.” 

I found that among the members 
of Congress and, in general, among 
the people in the capital, good-look- 
ing young Kennedy does not stand 
as high as he does back home. I 
talked with a number of men who 


have worked with him on the Senate 
Labor Committee. They say that he 
is a fine boy. He understands labor 
problems and is in sympathy with 
all efforts to pass good legislation, 
But, they say, “He is a boy. You can't 
depend on him. He is too flexible, 
Next year or the year after he might 
do most anything.” 

The Catholic angle didn’t cut much 
of a figure with these men. Nobody 
who really knows him or has seen 
him in action believes that Jack 
Kennedy would take the dictation of 
his church if it went contrary to his 
conviction with regard to his coun- 
try’s welfare. But they say, simply, 
that he will not be nominated. He is 
“too young, too green. Leave him on 
the vine. Maybe later on.” 

As for that blunderbuss blast of 
the Catholic bishops about birth con- 
trol, I came upon two _ opposite 
opinions—which do not include the 
attitudes of the Catholics themselves. 
Most of the men I consulted agreed 
with me that the bishops talked like 
dictators and so had done Senator 
Kennedy great harm. No one would 
want such men to be influential in 
the White House. So these’ austere 
and tough-minded autocrats drove 
away potential supporters of the at- 
tractive young man from Massachv- 
setts. One group of commentators 
thinks that the bishops did this unin- 
tentionally, out of political awkward: 
ness. Another group thinks they did 
it consciously and purposely. They 
don’t like Jack. They want a Catholic 
president, but they don’t want this 
one. They want one whom they can 
boss—and they don’t think they can 
boss him. They are probably right. 

In talking to these various men— 
and I did not limit myself to Demo- 
crats or to liberals—I tried to re 
strain my enthusiasm for Hubert 
Humphrey. I wanted to get their 
opinions rather than express my own. 
Often, after a man had finished what 
he wanted to say about Stevenson oF 
Symington or Johnson or Kennedy 
he would blurt out something like 
this: “Of course, if you want a real 
liberal and a man who can really 
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be elected, there is Humphrey.” And 
when we got down to bare facts it al- 
ways turned out that these men who 
have seen friend Hubert in action 
for years agreed that there is really 
nothing to be said against him. Oh, 
yes! A few chaps said: “He talks too 
much! He talks too well! He is too 
fuent!” They all acknowledged that 
he always talks well, and that he 
shows adequate, practically expert 
knowledge of everything he discusses. 

Perhaps a lot of Americans think 
being a little tongue-tied is a proof 
of honesty. But in the end these in- 
telocutors would always acknowl- 
edge that Hubert is like Stevenson 
in being really well-informed, yet un- 
like him in being able to speak en- 
thusiastically and informatively to 
crowds of common people. 

On the whole, I found our national 
capital more lively and hopeful than 
it was a year ago. At that time, the 
gates were shutting down on the hope 
of progressive legislation by the great 
Democratic majority. I must confess 
that the hope of liberal action by 
Congress is still slight. But when it 
comes to the Presidential election, 
hopes are flying high and the most 
interesting and amusing notions are 
in the air. 

For example, a surprising number 
of persons foresee that when the 
much talked-of tie occurs in that 
historic convention the delegates will 
just naturally turn to Chester Bowles. 
Serious politicians will say quite 
stiously: “Bowles is not by any 
means to be ruled out. He may be 
the next President of the United 
States.” 

I would say: “But most of the 
delegates will be the tough old pros. 
They don’t want Stevenson or Hum- 
phrey or Bowles. They want another 
McKinley, Coolidge, 
Eisenhower.” 

“Yes,” the practical politicians 
would answer, “but the people want 
areal man and when the pros get 
tired or confused, or if they think 
that is the only way to win, they 
May surrender to the millions. So 
don’t give up hope.” 


Harding or 
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By Julius Duscha 


Economic Report Ignores 


The Nation's Vital Needs 


HE PRESIDENT’S economic report 
a greeted with massive and 
bipartisan indifference in Washing- 
ton. Coming as it did after the State 
of the Union and budget messages, 
the report inevitably contained few 
surprises. This year’s report, in fact, 
revealed nothing new either in the 
way of conservative economic dogma 
or in legislative proposals. Neverthe- 
less, the report merits careful read- 
ing and consideration because it is 
a comprehensive statement of one 
side of an economic debate whose 
outcome will affect the lives of every 
American during the 1960s. 

The growing debate is over the 
growth itself. Of course, the argument 
has been developed by such people 
as Leon H. Keyserling, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
under former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, almost since the day the Eisen- 
hower Administration took office. But 
discussion has become intensified in 
recent months as the need for ex- 
panded public spending has become 
as obvious as the race for world su- 
premacy between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

The President, his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, and 
now his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers led by Chairman Raymond R. 
Saulnier are squarely on the side 
of encouraging more private spend- 
ing and discouraging, if not actually 
cutting back, Government appropria- 
tions. The economic report, for 
example, argues from the classical 
conservative assumption that private 
spending is almost always preferable 
to public spending. 

The President’s economic advisers 


do concede that “many public pro- 
grams make important contributions 
to growth, both directly by increasing 
the productive capacity of individuals 
and business firms and indirectly by 
facilitating encouraging the 
greater private investment that en- 
larges our capacity for future pro- 
duction.” But the Council puts a 
heavy burden on the advocates of 
public spending to prove their case 
conclusively. 

But the reply of people like 
Keyserling, economist John K. Gal- 
braith of Harvard and the members 
of Congress who believe the em- 
phasis should be placed on more 
public spending is—-what are the 
needs of today’s economy? They 
are surely not still larger and gaudier 
cars, more cavernous refrigerators 
with perhaps motor-driven revolving 
shelves, three or four television sets 
to a home instead of one or two, 
elaborate supermarkets to increase 
further the spread between farm and 
or even fancier 


and 


consumer prices, 
shopping centers to create bigger and 
better traffic jams on Saturday 
mornings. 

What is needed, the advocates of 
greater public spending believe, are 
modern schools; better highways; im- 
proved transportation systems to 
move commuters in and out of our 
growing cities; slum clearance pro- 
grams that will do more than shift 
slum dwellers from one set of decay- 
ing buildings to another; a rural re- 
settlement program that will move 
farmers from the poverty that poor 
land breeds to a better and more 
productive life in town; plans for 
the development of natural resources 








so that this leisure-time generation 
can enjoy some of the nation’s scenic 
and cultural heritage without first 
enriching a developer who happened 
to get to the seashore, the mountain 
or the lake first with the most money. 
They hold that only public enterprise 
can cope with the most pressing 
problems the United States must meet 
if it is to grow in such a way as to 
overcome the genuine rather than the 
artificially stimulated deficiencies of 
the 1960s. 

It is of course true that the Ameri- 
can economy is not nearly so affluent 
as Galbraith and others have made 
it out to be. Nevertheless, much of 
the effort that is necessary to raise 
the standard of living of such groups 
as Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the 
cities, and of white and Negro farm- 
ers trying to scratch a living from 
dusty and unproductive land in the 
North as well as the South, can only 
be accomplished by Government ac- 
tion, Higher minimum wages, the ap- 
propriation of more funds for attack- 
ing the causes of the poverty that 
keeps public welfare rolls high, the 
expansion of programs to help per- 
sons in the lower-income and middle- 
income groups to obtain adequate 
housing, the use of Federal funds to 
improve schools—all these and many 
more programs can be carried out 
only by the Government. 

Growth for growth’s sake is of 
course no more of an adequate eco- 
nomic policy than is the discredited 
that 
more desirable than Government ex- 


bromide private spending is 
penditures. The critics of the Eisen- 


hower Administration who have 


maintained that its economic and 
fiscal policies have stunted the growth 
of the American economy since 1953 
often speak as if they advocate doing 
keep 
abreast of the Soviet rate of growth 
or some magical growth figure of. 


almost anything simply to 


say. five per cent a year. 

The economic advisers calculated 
in their report that since 1946, when 
the Employment Act established the 
“the output of 
goods and services, as well as its pér- 


Council. nation’s 


sonal income, has increased by more 
than 50 per cent, or at a rate of 3.2 
per cent per year; and the output of 
the private sector of the economy has 
advanced at a slightly higher rate. 
3.5 per cent. The annual increase 
of 3.2 per cent in total national out- 
put, which corresponds to a doubling 
every 22 years,” the advisers note. 
“is roughly equivalent to the long- 
term average reached in our previous 
history.” 

This may be good, the critics re- 
spond, but it is not good enough. 
The more sophisticated critics of 
the Administration’s economic phi- 
losophy note that the growth rate has 
probably not been fast enough; they 
go on to point out that the kind of 


5 


growth is more important than 
growth itself. The needs of the econ- 
omy must first be assessed, and then 
the direction as well as the speed 
of growth ought to be directed so 
that the needs will be met. 

There is a disappointing reluctance 


of the Ad- 


ministration’s critics in Congress, as 


on the part of many 


well as among economists, to recog- 
nize the importance of expanding the 
public sector of the economy. This 
reluctance to take the growth debate 
out of the narrow context of per- 
centage points and place it in the 
arena of needs is a reflection of the 
fear that the Government can do 


more only if tax rates are raised 


substantially, A hopeful few main- 
tain that the revenue could easily 
be found if the Government would 
close such loopholes as the 27.5 per 
cent oil depreciation allowance and 
would also do a better job of col- 
lecting taxes that are due the nation 
under a fair and strict interpretation 
of the tax laws. 

As the economy giows, of course. 
—whatever direction that expansion 
might take—the amount of revenue 
raised under present tax rates will 
increase. A prosperous year does 
wonders for revenues. as President 
Eisenhower discovered when the 
Budget Bureau began preparing es- 
timates for the 1961 fiscal year. 


As he has in so many other areas, 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
has been careful not to commit him. 
self totally on one side or the other 
of the growth debate. But if he js 
elected President, he can be expected 
to move almost as cautiously in the 
area of Federal spending as Eisen. 
hower has done. Both Senator John 
F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.) and Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D.-Minn.), 
among the candidates for the Demo. 
indicated 
economic 


cratic nomination, have 
that they would 
growth as well as its direction one 


of the key issues in their 1960 politi. 


make 


cal campaigns, 

One area of the private sector of 
the economy which needs to be ex- 
panded, and quickly, is foreign trade. 
For the first time in the 14-year 
history of the economic reports, the 
1960 review devotes a special section 


to an extended discussion of the $4 } 


deficit in the international 
balance of payments of the United 
States. 

Here is yet another encouraging 
that the Administration 


has no thoughts of retreating to the 


billion 


indication 


discredited standard of protectionism 
to reduce the balance-of-payments 
deficit. The Administration’s attack 
deficit is 
of much 


on the foreign trade 


characteristically devoid 


imagination, but it has been en- 


couraging to critics of Eisenhowers ¥ 


economic policies to note the Presi- 
dent’s apparent determination to ex 
pand world trade. 

If the rest of the 1960 report of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers were as realistic as_ the 
foreign trade sections, perhaps the 
document would have created more 
of a stir in the capital. Under Presi 
dent Eisenhower the Council seems to 
have deteriorated inio just another 
clump of bureaucratic underbrush 
which has neither the influence not 
the drive that the members of Con- 
gress anticipated when they 4p 
proved the Employment Act within 
a year after the end of World Wat 
II. The watchdog of the nation’ 
economy often acts like a frightened 


pup. 
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Relation between Communists and other political groups 


is ‘probably the most important problem’ today 


The Iraqi Cockpit 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


Lonpon 

OR ALMOST a year now, the Mid- 
dle East has all but vanished from 
the headlines. Cabinet crises in Leba- 
non, elections in Israel, speeches in 
and elsewhere have evoked 
mild interest. But there has been 
nothing to compare with that 12-year 
period, 1946-58, when the Middle 
East practically monopolized the in- 
ternational affairs section in press 
and radio. It could be argued in 
retrospect that too much attention has 
frequently been paid to the Middle 


Cairo 


East in the past. Some even argue 
that it may be positively helpful not 
to take Middle Eastern crises too 
seriously for a while. 

Iraq is the one exception in this 
general picture. It is not a very big 
country—its population barely ex- 
ceeds six million—and its strategic 
importance in the atomic age is 
questionable, to say the least. It is 
a very important oil producer, but 
there has been an oil surplus on 
world markets for many months, 
and the current interest in Iraq cannot 
be explained in economic terms 
either. It is the internal political 
situation, in Iraq which is so fascinat- 
ing, and in many respects unique. 

Eighteen very eventful months 
have passed since that morning in 
July 1958 which witnessed the over- 
throw of the Hashemite King Faisal 
and Premier Nuri as-Said. And 
Iraq’s new ruler, General Abdul 
Karim Kassem, had announced that 
on January 6, 1960 the “transitional 
Period” would give way to a new 
tra—-a permanent constitution would 
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be adopted, patriotic political parties 
would be licensed, preparations would 
be made for the beginning of parlia- 
mentary life and the establishment 
of various other democratic institu- 
tions. 

Nobody, to be sure, expected a 
radical change on January 6. What 
actually did occur was the publica- 
tion of a law regulating the status 
of associations and political parties. 
Several political parties in Baghdad 
have applied for recognition under 
this law, and the date for election of 
a Constituent Assembly will presum- 
ably be fixed in the near future. It 
can be assumed that such a parlia- 
ment will be very different in compo- 
sition and political orientation from 
the one established recently in Egypt, 
but its political influence is not likely 
to be appreciably greater. 

What has changed, or is likely to 
change, as a result of the January 6 
reforms? One should expect, at 
least, some clarification of the gen- 
eral political atmosphere and of the 
relations between the various po- 
litical groups. 

When General Kassem came to 
power he was supported by a loose 
coalition of four groups: the pan- 
Arab Baath, the Right-wing /stiqlal, 
the Left-wing National Democrats and 
the Communists. Since then the po- 
litical basis of the regime has palpably 
changed: The Ba’ath and the /stiqlal 
no longer exist, their leaders are in 
prison or in exile. The National 
Democrats are still active and have 
in effect applied for official recogni- 
tion as a party. They are represented 


by several ministers in the Govern- 
ment, but they are not really a mass 
movement. With one or two excep- 
tions, they have not succeeded in 
gaining influence in the many so- 
called “democratic 
that have sprouted like mushrooms 
during the last years. The one ex- 
ception is the lawyers’ association; 
the situation in the peasants’ associa- 
tion is somewhat confused. While 
the central office of this organization 
is dominated by the Communists, the 
National Democrats have apparently 
been able to take a leading part in 
some of the provincial sections. On 
the whole, however, the Communists 
have emerged as a much stronger 
political force, and this change of 
the equilibrium has been reflected in 
Kassem’s own policy. One illustra- 


organizations” 


tion should suffice in this context. 

Last July widespread riots occurred 
in Kirkuk, resulting in a_ great 
many casualties and considerable ma- 
teria] damage. The Communists were 
strongly attacked by 
the time for instigating these dis- 


Kassem at 


orders; Communist newspapers pub- 
lished “Bolshevik self-criticism” and 
vowed that such “anarchist” actions 
would not be repeated. More re- 
cently however, after his release 
from the hospital, Kassem announced 
a completely different version: Not 
the Communists, but the Ba’ath had 
been behind the “Kirkuk conspiracy.” 
This reversal, despite the known 
facts and the Communists’ own ad- 
mission of responsibility, accurately 
reflects the changed political situation 
in recent weeks. 

It would be tempting to describe 
the present political set-up in Iraq as 
a coalition between an army junta 
and the Communist party. Unfor- 
tunately, the situation is much more 
complicated, and in some respects 
so confused as to defy analysis. The 
ruling officers’ group is not a po- 
litical entity: its members 
are Communists and anti-Communists 
and both are making great efforts not 
to be identified with any of the exist- 
ing groups. Colonel Mahdawi, the 
head of the military tribunal whose 


among 








political ties are well known, always 
appears as a “non-party patriot and 
democrat,” whereas the military com- 
mander of Baghdad, who is thought 
to belong to the opposite camp, has 
on occasion gone out of his way 
to display more than fairness to the 
Communists. 

Such differences of opinion among 
the officer corps are perhaps not 
very surprising; a junta is not a 
political movement with an ideology 
of its own. It is more startling to 
find similar dissension within the 
Communist party and its periphery. 
Western political observers have been 
accustomed to a certain stereotype 
of iron discipline, a relentless purpose 
and a single program, This image is 
of course quite correct with regard 
to Communist parties in Russia and 
China, in and Western 
Europe. But it is by no means always 
accurate with regard to the newly in- 
dependent Asian and African nations. 

It is certainly not applicable with 
regard to the Iraqi Communist party. 
Ittihad al Shaab, the Communist cen- 
tral organ in Baghdad, lists in a 
recent editorial not less than 12 
major “factionalist and deviationist” 
groups that have been in existence in 
the recent history of Iraqi Commu- 
nism, quite apart from purely local 
separatist groups. (Some of these 
local deviations have been, and are, 
nevertheless of considerable impor- 
tance: No satisfactory solution has 
been found to this day for regulating 
the relationship between Arab and 
Kurdish Communists in Iraq. Many 
of the latter insisted for the last 15 
years on the establishment of sepa- 
rate parties, rather than the mere 
existence of a Kurdish section within 
the Iraqi party.) 

One of the main rivals of the of- 
ficial Communist leadership is Daud 
as Sayegh, one of the leading per- 
sonalities in the party from the early 
days, who was sentenced to a lengthy 
prison term back in 1949. Daud as 
Sayegh recently founded a new daily 
newspaper, Al Mabda, which propa- 
gates an independent Communist line. 
According to the cognoscenti, this 


Eastern 


newspaper is heavily subsidized by 
Kassem himself. But Daud as Sayegh 
is only one among many. 

It would be very wrong to write 
off the Iraqi Communist party in 
view of such widespread internal dis- 
sension: Its progress as a movement 
during the last 18 months has been 
phenomenal and it continues to be 
by far the strongest political party 
in Iraq. But its very success has 
created great problems; there are 
many disputants for the party leader- 
ship, and even more advisers as far 
as its political line is concerned. 
Party discipline would presumably be 
restored if the Iraqi Communists 
could establish a power monopoly 
such as was achieved in the so-called 
Popular Democracies three or four 
years after the end of World War II. 
But it seems to have been decided 
that this kind of “popular democ- 
racy” is not to be established in Iraq 
in the near future. 

It is an open question whether 
conditions in Iraq are considered 
favorable for a take-over, but there 
can be no doubt that the repercus- 
sions in the other Arab countries, 
let alone neutral Asia and Africa, 
would be highly undesirable from the 
Communist point of view. In these 
circumstances, the Iraqi Communists 
are prevented from making decisive 
further progress for the time being 
and the resulting mood of frustra- 
tion may well be one of the main 
causes behind the many “deviations.” 

This issue, the relationship between 
the Communists and the other re- 
maining political factors, is the most 
interesting and probably the most 
important problem in_ present-day 
Iraq. It is a problem of more than 
purely 
“Iraqi situation”—namely, a_revo- 


local significance, for an 
lutionary situation with a difference 
—may well develop in the near future 
in another Asian or African country. 
It may be a precursor of a new dilem- 
ma for the Communists, far different 
from the one they faced in the West. 

Most other problems, however 
large they may loom at the moment, 
are of local importance only. There 





Iraq’s economic 
problem, the fact that production has 
fallen and remains low. 


is, for example, 


A. certain 
amount of dislocation has always ac. 
companied revolutionary upheavals, 
but the new regimes sooner or later 
realize that they have to master the 
economic situation if they want to 
stay in power. 

In Baghdad, the new government 
has not yet come to grips with the 
life, and_ the 
awakening—or perhaps the reckon. 
ing—may not be far off. The rights 
and wrongs of the Shatt al Arab dis. 
pute between Iraq and Iran cannot 
be discussed here in detail. No vital 
interest seems to be at stake for 
either country and the whole con. 
flict seems to be somewhat artificial 


economic facts of 


in character. The struggle between 
Baghdad and Cairo for mastery over 
the Arab world belongs to a very 
different category: It continues un- 
abated and it is not only a contest 
between Communism and Nasserism. 
In his “Military Day” speech, Kassem 
reiterated his belief that Iraq was 
foremost among the countries work. 
ing in the interest of the whole Arab 
nation, whereas the “renegade rulers” 
of a certain other country were 
merely claiming Arabism, while be- 
ing, in fact, very remote from its 
aims and principles. 

Relations between Middle Easter 
countries have undergone on occa 
sion sudden and radical changes: 
Alliances have disappeared overnight 
and former enemies have suddenly 
emerged as good friends. If a great 
and acute outside menace presently 
threatened the Arab world, Cairo and 
Baghdad in all probability would 
bury the hatchet, at least for a while. 
Such a danger does not, however. 
exist, and, much to Russia’s dismay. 
cannot apparently even be conjured 
up. In 
rapproachement between Cairo and 
Baghdad seems highly unlikely: the 
state of tension between the two 
countries will presumably continue, 
and may deteriorate into something 
more dangerous than the current 
battle of words. 


these circumstances, 4 
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Appearance of swastikas does not reflect official anti-Semitism, but is a reminder 


that some notorious Hitler cohorts have found sanctuary under the Franco regime 


NAZI STRAGGLERS IN SPAIN 


MabDRID 
HE SWASTIKA epidemic that has 
ie opinion in many parts 
of the world has spread to Spain. 
Nazi emblems and scrawls of “Jews 
get out!” have appeared in several 
different parts of the country, notably 
on the walls of the American, British 
and French consulates in the northern 
city of Bilbao. 

Taken literally, the anti-semitic 
slogans are meaningless because there 
is no anti-Jewish feeling here. Anti- 
Semitism went out in 1492 when 
Spain’s Jews were forced to choose 
between conversion to the Catholic 
faith and exile. Most chose exile 
and today the Jewish population is 
negligible; in Madrid it numbers less 
than 200. 

But if the anti-Semitic inscriptions 
are taken as a symptom of Nazi re- 
surgence in the _politico-ideological 
sense, then they are not altogether out 
of place here. For Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco’s authoritarian re- 
gime was politically associated with 
Hitler and Mussolini in its early days 
and was a part-time collaborator with 
the Third Reich in World War II. It 
has never experienced the revulsion 
toward Nazism felt by democratic 
countries. nor has it ever felt con- 
strained to repudiate its wartime as- 
sociations. 

At the end of World War II 
“wanted” Nazis, quislings and war 
criminals who had worked hand-in- 
glove with Hitler found sanctuary in 
Spain. Some of the notorious ones, 
along with an assortment of lesser 
lights, are still here. One of the worst, 
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By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Croatian terrorist Ante Pavelitch, 
showed up in Madrid, dead, less than 
a week after President Eisenhower’s 


visit here. 

As “Poglavnik” (Fuehrer) of the 
“independent state of Croatia” cre- 
ated by Hitler and Mussolini in 1941, 
Pavelitch declared war on the Allies. 
He was responsible for the slaughter 
of half a million Serbs of the Ortho- 


FRANCO: NO ANTI-NAZI REVULSION 


dox faith and Jews, including women 
and children, who were herded into 
extermination camps at Jasenovac and 
Stara-Gadicoka. Members of his sec- 
ret terrorist organization, the Ustashi 
(which later became Nazi Croatia’s 
official political party), assassinated 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia and 
French Foreign Minister Louis Bar- 
thou in 1934. 

When the Axis collapsed in May 





1945, Pavelitch disappeared. A year 
later he reappeared briefly in Italy, 
then in Juan Peron’s Argentina. On 
April 4, 1957, he was wounded by 
an unknown assailant. Subsequently 
he was spirited away to Paraguay, 
and then was lost sight of again. On 
December 29, 1959, his name ap- 
peared in the death list published 
daily by the Madrid paper, Ya. It 
was learned that he had been living 
in the Monastery of San Francisco el 
Grande, here in Madrid, and that he 
had died at the German Hospital, at 
the age of 70. He is now in the ceme- 
tery of San Isidro, gallery four, niche 
106. 

A few years ago the Spanish 
Government might have lamented, 
through its controlled press, the pass- 
ing of Ante Pavelitch. It is perhaps 
noteworthy that nothing of the kind 
happened now, although in June 1941 
Spain established formal diplomatic 
relations with Pavelitch’s “indepen- 
dent Croatia” which it has never sev- 
ered. The Franco regime has no dip- 
lomatic ties with Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, or with any other Com- 
munist state. 

Another notorious “wanted” Nazi 
who found refuge in Spain is the 
Belgian collaborator, Leon Degrelle. 
Founder of the Fascist “Rex” move- 
ment, he fought during the war with 
the rank of colonel in Hitler’s SS. He 
was tried in absentia by a Belgian 
court and sentenced to death for 
crimes committed during von Rund- 
stedt’s Battle of the Bulge offensive in 
the winter of 1944-45. 

Degrelle evaded capture at the end 








of the war by a thin margin of 11 
miles when the plane in which he 
escaped crash-landed on the beach 
at San Sebastian, near the French 
frontier. For a time he lived in dis- 
creet obscurity under the name of 
Juan Sanchez-Dupre, but in 1955 he 
broke into the news when a Spanish 
news service listed “the Belgian poli- 
tician, Leon Degrelle,’ as being 
among those present at a meeting of 
veterans of the Blue Division, the 
Spanish unit that fought alongside 
the Germans in the war. 

Degrelle’s public appearance re- 
vived Belgian demands for his extra- 
dition and Brussels recalled its am- 
bassador. The Spanish Government 
disclaimed any knowledge of De- 
grelle’s presence in Spain. Shortly 
thereafter Degrelle was reported to 
be living in Tangier, but last March 
the Moroccan Government denied re- 
ports that Degrelle was in the coun- 
try. 

Members of the Jew-baiting Ru- 
manian Fascist Iron Guard, who 
sometimes call themselves “Legion- 
naires of the Archangel Michael,” 
have also found refuge here, and 
their leader, Horia Sima, lives in 
Madrid. The Iron Guardists fought 
on the Franco side in the Spanish 
Civil War and are esteemed by the 
regime. 

Otto Skorzeny, the Waffen SS of- 
ficer who snatched Mussolini from 
Allied capture in a daring coup which 
he himself master-minded, resides in 
Madrid, but he has been cleared by 
West German courts and is not a 
refugee. 

Admiration of Nazism as an ide- 
ology capable of defeating Commun- 
ism continues to exist, in more or less 
subdued form, among Franco sup- 
porters and within the regime itself. 
But the current world-wide eruption 
of neo-Nazism, while observed with 
interest. is branded here as a Com- 
munist plot designed to disrupt the 
free world. It only remains to be 
added that though the Franco regime 
remains moderately pro-Nazi in its 
ideological sympathies, it has never 
been anti-Semitic, 


By John Hughes 


NIGERIA: 


Lacos 
HIS YEAR will see a landslide 
ete African self-rule. The 
French Cameroons became independ- 
ent January 1. 
Somalia and Nigeria will follow. 
And it is probable that the Mali 
Federation of Senegal and the French 
Sudan will become independent. 
though it will still maintain cordial 
relations with France and the French 
Community. 

In the face of mounting African 
pressure, it is conceivable that Bel- 
gium might move up its target date 
for the Congo’s independence to this 
fall. Meanwhile the United Nations 
trust territory of Tanganyika, in 
British East Africa, will achieve re- 
sponsible African government this 
year, with complete sovereignty but 
a step beyond. 

All this underlines the upheaval 
which will touch almost every major 
colonial land in Africa this year. 
One of the most interesting countries 
to watch will be Britain’s big West 
African colony of Nigeria. It be- 
comes independent on October 1 and, 
with its 35 million people, it might 
black Africa’s 


Togoland, Italian 


yet become most 
powerful ‘state. 

Often forgotten and overlooked— 
perhaps because the sensationalism 
and strife of some other African states 
has passed it by—Nigeria is moving 
quietly through its last months as 
a colonial territory. 

One of its last hurdles before in- 
dependence has just been leaped. 
This was the nation-wide general elec- 
tion in December which elected a new 
African government to administer the 
country not only during its last few 





Joun Hucues, who is a NEw LEADER 
correspondent in Africa, also reports 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 
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but. more 
significantly, during the initial years 
of independence. Despite suggestions 
beforehand that election day might 
be marred by violence, and despite 
the alerting of troops and police to 
deal with any trouble, voting went 
smoothly. 

The election was won by Abhaji 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, a solemn, 
capable Moslem from Nigeria’s north. 
ern region, who had presided as 
Federal Prime Minister over a na- 


months of colonialism 


tional government drawn from all 
parties since the revision of the con- 
stitution and the establishment of the 
Prime Ministership in 1957. He has 
now formed a coalition of two of 
the main parties, while the third 
principal party in Nigerian politics 
will form the opposition. 

A few words of explanation are 
necessary to understand Nigeria's 
political background. The country 
is a federation with three separate 
regions—the north, the west and the 
east—each enjoying various powers 
and each with its own premier. 

The north, predominantly Moslem, 
borders the harsh desert wastes of 
the Sahara and is the home of the 
proud and tough Hausa tribesmen, 
5.5 million strong. Though it is by 
far the most populous region in the 
country, it is backward and less de- 
veloped than the two other regions 
and is the preserve of powerful 
sultans, emirs and other traditional 
rulers, many of them clinging to 
feudal privileges. It is the only region 
where women are not allowed to vote. 
The north’s principal political party 
is the Northern Peoples Congress 
(NPC) and the foremost political 
leader is the Sardauna of Sokoto, 
Alhaji Ahmadu Bello. The Sardauna 
is not interested in the Federal pre- 
miership for himself, however. and 
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Independence next October may lead to power on the continent 


LAND GOING PLACES 


so supports his fellow northerner, 
Alhaji Abubakar, the new Prime 
Minister. 

Nigeria’s western region is the home 
of the prosperous and industrious 
Yoruba tribe. The principal party 
is the Action Group, led by Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo. 

The eastern region is dominated 
by the Ibo tribe and by their Na- 
tional Council for Nigeria and the 
Cameroons (NCNC) under the lead- 
ership of an American-educated poli- 
tician, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe. Although 
technically only the leader of the 
NCNC, Dr. Azikiwe is perhaps the 
best-known abroad of all the Nigerian 
politicians. 

Drawing on the large population 
of its region, the NPC swept into the 
elections to win 142 of the 312 seats 
at stake in the new House of Repre- 
sentatives and thus became the big- 
gest single party. However, it did 
not win enough seats to gain a clear 
majority: The NCNC won 81 seats, 
the Action Group 73, and there are 
eight independents and eight mem- 
bers of a splinter group, the Northern 
Elements Progressive Union. Prime 
Minister Alhaji Abubakar’s solution 
thus has been to forge a coalition of 
his own NPC and Dr. Azikiwe’s 
NCNC, with a cabinet made up of 10 
NPC and seven NCNC ministers. The 
Action Group will be the official Par- 
liamentary opposition in the initial 
years of independence. 

In the view of many observers. 
victory for the north has been per- 
haps the most satisfactory outcome 
of the elections. There is considerable 
tivalry between the various regions 
and the north is particularly sus- 
picious of the two more developed 
regions lying to its south. Thus an 
outright win for either east or west 
might have set up strains within the 
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Federation and brought nearer the 
prospect of northern secession and 
early disintegration of the new state. 

Alhaji Abubakar, however, is per- 
sonally dedicated to Nigerian unity 
and is a Prime Minister perhaps 
more acceptable to all of Nigeria’s 
diverse factions and tribes than any 
other. He took office in 1957 as a 
compromise candidate acceptable to 
all, and in his period as Federal 
Prime Minister he has gained re- 
spect and stature. A schoolteacher be- 





AZIKIWE: ‘UNPREDICTABLE’ FIGURE 


fore he graduated to politics, Alhaji 
Abubakar has made various trips 
overseas, one of them to Mecca, and 
another, when he was Nigerian Minis- 
ter of Transport, to the United States 
to study river transport systems on 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 
One key question which still re- 
mains unanswered is what is to be- 
come of Azikiwe, who has taken his 
party into a coalition with the NPC, 
but who is not a member of the 
cabinet. Azikiwe is unpredictable and 
flamboyant, but he has immense per- 


sonal charm and it has been suggest- 
ed that he may emerge after inde- 
pendence in October as Nigeria’s 
Foreign Minister. 

Opposition leader Chief Awolowo. 
who campaigned with the aid of heli- 
copters, television and an American 
public relations firm, makes no secret 
of his leanings toward the West. 
Alhaji Abubakar, too, is thought to 
favor close ties with the West to 
help develop the Nigerian economy. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
sober and serious Prime Minister can 
work in amity with the colorful 
Azikiwe as his Foreign Minister— 
if that, indeed, is the role reserved 
for the latter. 

Nigeria’s principal problem after 
independence will be to preserve na- 
tional unity and to prevent the new 
state from bursting at the seams. 
However, once its initial troubles are 
behind, it is likely to emerge as a 
powerful force in African politics. 
Nigerian leaders dismiss, for example. 
Ghana’s current role as leader of the 
emergent African states and it is 
unlikely that Nigeria, with a popula- 
tion of 35 million, will buckle under 
to the leadership of Ghana, which 
has a population of only five million. 

Although it is partially crippled 
by poverty and underdevelopment. 
Nigeria is comparatively well off 
compared to other African lands. It 
has more university-trained men 
than many another African land. It 
has palm oil, timber, cocoa, tin and 
other metals. Shell-British Petroleum 
has sunk millions of dollars into oil 
exploration and now is pumping out 
oil in commercial quantities. And 
the Nigerians are confident, cheerful 
and certain that their vast colorful 
land is going places. This little-heard- 
of land may soon be playing a sig- 
nificant part in African affairs. 
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Condition of the West—II 





BRITAIN. 


FRANCE 


AND THE 


ALLIANCE 


By Raymond Aron 





Last week, in the first of two articles adapted from a re- 
cent address, Raymond Aron, the distinguished French 
political analyst and sociologist, discussed the reasons 
for what he called “The End of U.S. Leadership.” Here, 
Aron continues his argument with an examination of the 
fundamental diplomatic policies of America’s two great 
European allies. It should be noted that his discussion 
of Algeria antedated President de Gaulle’s clarifying 
statements last November. Nevertheless, current develop- 
ments indicate that the official French declaration of 
September 16, which Aron analyzes here, remains the 
basic policy document. A regular contributor to the Paris 
daily, Le Figaro, Aron is author of The Opium of the In- 
tellectuals, On War and France: The New Republic. 
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F UNITED States leadership is coming to an end, what 
| is the situation of the two other major Western powers, 
Britain and France? 

Britain is presently enjoying a period of conservatism, 
prosperity and almost general satisfaction. The Con. 
servatives have won the election for the third time, It 
is true that for some years there has been no economic 
expansion, but I think that economists delude themselves 
about the psychological repercussions of what they call 
stagnation. Stagnation is a statistical phenomenon; it 
is hardly a perceptible individual experience. In a period 
of full employment, great business activity and high 
wages, people do not get upset if production does not 
increase over a period of two or three years. Economists 
assert that if Soviet production increases at an annual 
rate of 8 per cent, and British production at an annual 
rate of .5 per cent, Soviet prosperity 15 years hence will 
vastly surpass British prosperity. This is perhaps true, 
if improbable; but the man in the street is not sensitive 
to such statistical considerations, and the so-called stagna- 
tion of the last three years has not embittered British 
public opinion. Moreover, eight to 10 months before 
the elections the Government had voted a budget which 
assured a renewal of economic expansion. 

In this atmosphere of conservatism and _ prosperity, 
Great Britain desires to reach a modus vivendi with the 
Soviet Union. When Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
went to Moscow, it was said that this visit was an elec- 
tioneering stunt. I think the accusation is unjust. To be 
sure, the Prime Minister did not overlook the electoral 
advantages he might eventually derive from his trip. 
But he believed that the Soviet demands on Berlin might 
be quite serious and that Moscow could make life dif- 
ficult for the West in Berlin. In addition, Macmillan 
doubtless thought that it is possible to achieve with 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev—if not a tranquil, 
19th-century-style peace—at least better relations that 
really reflect the coexistence accepted by everyone. For 
this is precisely what the two worlds have been doing 
for the last 15 years—coexisting. Macmillan believes it 
is possible today to progress from coexistence within a 
bellicose atmosphere to coexistence in a pacific at- 
mosphere. He believes that the new Number One in the 
Kremlin wants gradually to modify the Soviet regime 
and establish more tolerable relations with the West. 

Moreover, Macmillan and several other British minis- 
ters are animated by a vigorous and obstinate hostility 
to the Common Market. Of course, this is not so far- 
reaching as to make them consider a revision of British 
diplomacy. But the desire to play an independent diplo- 
matic role, to reach some sort of agreement with the 
Soviets, is related to the crisis within the Western world. 
Seen from London, this internal crisis is represented by 
the Common Market; seen from Paris, it revolves, above 
all, about France’s position in the West and the possibility 
of achieving a common policy for the West. 
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J UNDERSTAND France’s position and role it is clearly 
ie to understand President Charles de Gaulle’s 
policies, his view of the contemporary world and his 
abiding conception of diplomacy. The most revealing 
source for such understanding is the third volume of 
his Memoirs, for there he explains the situation in which 
he found France and the objectives he set for its foreign 
policy upon his return to power. 

Essentially, General de Gaulle believes that a country’s 
rulers must make “national ambition” the first priority 
of policy, to which all domestic politics must be sub- 
ordinated. To use the classic language of history and 
sociology, I would say that de Gaulle believes in the 
unconditional primacy of foreign policy over domestic 
policy, and he expresses this view in terms resembling 
those employed by German historians of the last century. 
Moreover, he believes that all states are what he once 
called them, quoting Nietzsche, “cold monsters’”—that 
is, he believes in the permanent, essential and congenital 
cynicism of their rulers. He views foreign policy as a 
kind of jungle where no one can rely on anyone but 
himself. Alliances exist, but within them rivalries persist. 
And yet, at the same time that he advances this cynical 
doctrine about the nature of foreign policy—which comes 
down to a question of power and power rivalries—he 
constantly advances claims for France not on the basis 
of power (which it lacks), but on the basis of its rights. 
And that is where the difficulty begins. 

If foreign policy is a jungle—and I am ready to 
subscribe to this view without illusions—it is difficult 
to understand how France can make demands on the 
basis of its past, its historic role or the endowments of 
its people. The trouble with the General’s foreign policy 
is that it perpetually oscillates between a traditional 
Machiavellianism and pretensions that are difficult to 
justify in terms of that very Machiavellianism. 

Since he has been in power, de Gaulle’s foreign policy 
has consisted of the following elements: First of all, in 
December 1958 he called for the establishment of a kind 
of Atlantic directorate, composed of the United States, 
Britain and France, whose task would be to guide the 
alliance. From what is known of the confidential memo- 
randum which de Gaulle circulated to the allies, he also 
demanded that the use of atomic weapons any place in 
the world be subject to the approval of America’s allies. 

Secondly, General de Gaulle has undertaken to provide 
France with atomic arms. This, of course, is not a radical 
departure in policy, for the governments of the Fourth 
Republic had already agreed to it in principle. 

Thirdly, Premier Michel Debré has demanded that our 
allies support French policy in Algeria. 

Fourthly, de Gaulle has established close and cordial 
relations with German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
and he will rigorously adhere to the letter and spirit of 
the European treaties on the Common Market and 
Euratom. 
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Finally, de Gaulle has been the firmest of the Western 
leaders on the Berlin question. Until now, the General, 
who had been suspected of wanting to resume his 1944 
journey to Moscow, to dissolve the Atlantic Alliance, and 
to play the lone wolf on the world scene, has been the 
best and firmest European in his resistance to Soviet 
demands. 

These are the elements of the General’s foreign policy. 
These are the pieces of the puzzle. How are they to be 
arranged? What vision dominates them? 

From a reading of the third volume of his Memoirs, 
I have concluded that de Gaulle’s ultimate goal is to give 
France as important a role as possible on the world stage, 
tc insure that France be treated, and act, like a great 
power. To realize this national ambition, he is simul- 
taneously employing three means: (1) He is trying to 
project himself to the Anglo-Saxon world as the rep- 
resentative of the states of Western Europe; he is seeking 
to exploit Europe’s national politics so that he may ap- 
pear as the spokesman not only of France but in a 
certain sense of the whole Continent. (2) He intends 
to provide France with atomic armaments, so thet it 
may enter the nuclear club and be recognized as one 
of the four great powers. (3) He is seeking the re- 
organization of the Atlantic alliance to obtain, informally 
if not officially, a place alongside the U.S. and Britain 
among the leaders of the West. This is de Gaulle’s con- 
ception of France’s role: the leading power on the 
Continent, playing a world role precisely because it 
would be more than France—it would be Europe. 

The great difficulty with this policy is that it pre- 
supposes that other nations will submit to it. To say 
to Italy and Germany that we wish to achieve with them 
a European community—this is a policy. But within 
the European framework, France has no manifestly higher 
status than Germany or Italy. These two countries may 
make some concessions to French vanity by permitting it 
to play a more publicly striking role than they in world 
councils—because Germany is a former defeated enemy 
and Italy was, for some years during the war, on the 
wrong side. But basically, when de Gaulle demanded 
a place in the Atlantic directorate, neither Bonn nor 
Rome agreed. And this is the great difficulty. To give 
life to the European community there must be one 
policy for the Europe of the Six, and not a French 
policy that exploits the five other nations to advance 
France’s gloire. 

As for General de Gaulle’s atomic politics, it sets him 
in opposition to the whole world—to the African nations, 
who, perhaps demagogically but nonetheless effectively, 
are protesting the scheduled explosion of an atomic bomb 
in the Sahara; to the U.S., which seriously desires an 
agreement with the USSR, at least for the suspension of 
atomic tests; and to Britain, which, though it continually 
declares that it has no objection to France’s* production 
of an atomic bomb (Britain could not speak otherwise, 
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having itself produced one) , does not especially anticipate 
the accession of a fourth member to the nuclear club. 
Thus, at the forthcoming summit meeting, de Gaulle will 
probably find himself in opposition to the other three 
on nuclear matters. 

He is already at odds with Britain on the Common 
Market. to which the latter is hostile because it evidently 
militates against Britain’s economic interests. The Com- 
mon Market means that German and Italian goods are 
handled differently at France’s frontiers than those of 
England; this is what the British call “discrimination” 
and what we call “differentiation.” What is important 
is not the descriptive term, but the fact that the Common 
Market members treat each other differently from others. 
and this will probably impose some difficulties for British 
exports to the Continent. I do not believe these difficul- 
ties are as great as London asserts, but it is quite natural 
that the British lose no love for the Common Market. 

If, moreover, the Common Market is transformed into 
a European economic community, Europe—with no supra- 
national authority—will become a reality. For on the 
day that the Common Market comes into existence, with 
a common tariff, fiscal and exchange policy, each mem- 
ber of the European community will have lost its in- 
dependence in economic matters, and Europe will have 
become far more than the creature of supra-national 
authorities whose functionaries are’ impotent to impose 
their will on governments. And in conformity with an 
unwritten law of French politics, it is entirely possible 
that the very men who most fiercely opposed the uni- 
fication of the Europe of the Six will be responsible for 
its realization. And if it comes about. Britain will sink 
to the level of a second-class power, not merely in com- 
parison with the U.S. and the USSR—which it already 
is in any case—but even in comparison with the Six. 
For England. then, to remain isolated in the face of a 
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united Little Europe is to accept the status, even more 
than is currently true, of an American satellite. 

Thus President de Gaulle’s policy, motivated by na. 
tional ambition, puts him at odds with Britain on some 
matters pertaining to the Common Market, with the 
Big Three on nuclear questions and perhaps even on 
Berlin. For if the others really want to negotiate a new 
status for Berlin, French policy until now has been not 
to submit to Soviet demands. However, Khrushchey js 
coming to Paris and de Gaulle may conceivably modify 
his position on the question. 


= ALL FRENCHMEN, de Gaulle is tired of Algeria 
and passionately hopes to end the war there not 
only because it is horrible and because peace is indis. 
pensable to the stabilization of French institutions, but 
because the national ambition that he nourishes can be 
satisfied only on the basis of peace in Algeria. So long 
as virtually the whole French Army is based in the Medi- 
terranean, there remains a striking and extreme dispropor- 
tion between France’s national aspirations and its strength. 
But should peace return to Algeria and a confederation 
agreement be made with Tunisia and Morocco and, 
finally, the lines be maintained with Black Africa—then 
de Gaulle’s grand design, to which he alluded in the 
third volume of his Memoirs and which he retains today, 
will be transformed from a megalomaniacal ambition 
into a reasonable policy. The day that sees the retum 
of peace to North Africa and France’s establishment of 
tolerable with the world and _ with 
the five other countries of the Common Market will 
also witness the recreation of something like the unity 
of Western Europe and of the Mediterranean basin. And 
this can become in a matter of 20 years, with the aid of 
oil from the Sahara, a great thing indeed. General de 
Gaulle is too intelligent to spell out explicitly this grand 
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design —great plans should be realized and not discussed 
—but there is not a shadow of a doubt that this is pretty 
much what he has in mind. 

The condition of the Western world cannot be fully 
comprehended without taking into account the Algerian 
problem. De Gaulle’s September 16 policy declaration 
on Algeria was so conceived that it could be interpreted 
as changing nothing or everything. It is all too easy 
to assert that it changed nothing, as when Socialist leader 
Guy Mollet advanced his triple formula of cease-fire. 
dections, negotiations, At first glance, it is true the new 
policy does not appear to be fundamentally different from 
that of past French governments, for it continues to de- 
mand that the rebel National Liberation Front (FLN) 
accept a cease-fire. But with one difference: If the cease- 
fire is accepted, the Algerians will have the right, after 
four years of peace, to choose independence. It is true 
that the offer of such a choice was vague and hedged 
with reservations. And the declaration did not spell out 
the consequences in the event that the demon of inde- 
pendence will not have been exorcised. 

But the central point remains to obtain a cease-fire. 
The policy declaration, to the extent that it was elucidated 
by the Premier, excluded negotiations with the FLN on 
everything but a cease-fire. I know very well that equivo- 
cation is necessary in order to obscure the point where 
mililary pourparlers end and military negotiations begin. 
But there is a far greater difficulty: To find out what the 
Algerians really want assumes that they will have free 
dections. If the referendum is supervised by the French 
Amy. then the Algerian nationalists will assert that the 
ection is not free. But if the French Army withdraws 
and the nationalist guerrillas take charge, the French 
will assert that the election is not free. ‘This dilemma is 
0 sharp that it is difficult to imagine how the formula 
of self-determination will be applied. 

But words sometimes have prodigious strength. The 
whole world knows that this word, “sel f-determination,” 
has been uttered in this connection at the United Nations 
ind that it conforms to what de Gaulle himself calls the 
pirit of the age. It is a word that can set events in 
motion. The fact is that the word implies that the na- 
tionality of the Algerians is in a state of suspension. I 
ielieve that former Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
vas right when he said that nine million stateless persons 
tad been created: They have been told, provisionally. 
that they are going to be Frenchmen, but that some 
vears after the end of the war they may decide not to 
be, This situation is untenable for long. From time to 
ime I can’t help feeling sympathetic, regardless of my 
with 
vacification operation, which may end, ircnically enough, 


own preferences, those who must conduct the 
in Algerian self-determination. 

Of course, many things can happen which we cannot 
foresee. Unfortunately, until now events have had a 


‘ertain logic and that logic does not allow us to count 
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with certainty on an end to the war. It is doubtful that 
in the coming six, eight or 12 months the country will 
be wholly pacified (even the military leaders do not 
predict this), especially since one part of the FLN is 
located outside Algerian territory and it is difficult to 
keep some arms and men from crossing into Algeria 
from their bases in Tunisia and Morocco. Moreover, 
there is no chance that the FLN will accept a cease-fire 
without some precise understanding of how self-determi- 
nation will be carried out; and it is no less difficult to 
envision what satisfactory guarantees de Gaulle can give. 

Thus, the prospects appear to be pretty much as fol- 
lows: If the idea of self-determination was proposed in 
order to evade negotiations with the FLN, it is likely 
that the task of pacification will be prolonged. But if 
it was put forth so that its psychological impact would 
allow for an approach to clandestine negotiations with 
the FLN on the means of achieving a solution acceptable 
to all, then the September 16 declaration was a veritable 
milestone. In other words, either it will lead at least to 
secret negotiations, or it represents a definite refusal to 
negotiate; and in the latter case, military operations may 
continue for a very long period. 

These semi-conflicts within the 
not, in my opinion, place in question the ultimate cohesion 
or unity of the West. The Western powers are not going 
to break away from each other, the Atlantic Alliance is 
not going to disintegrate, and inter-allied relations will 
continue to conform to the tradition described by Cen- 
eral de Gaulle—that is, they will remain as bad as is 
normal among allies. 

What, then, is the summit conference going to discuss? 
Essentially, Berlin and disarmament. Actually, it is not 
so important to know what conclusions the conference 
will arrive at. It is entirely possible that it will reach 
no satisfactory agreement and that the statesmen will 
disperse with a declaration that the détente continues 
more than ever and that coexistence is becoming more 
and more peaceful. If they decide to create a peaceful 
climate, they will be able to find some sort of compromise 
on Berlin without too much difficulty, and they will be 
able, even without an explicit disarmament agreement. 
to refrain from further atomic tests. 

In short, it is clear to all today that the two worlds have 
no desire to fight and that they are unable to arrive at 
a European settlement that will satisfy the demands of 
both sides—so both Germany and Berlin will remain 
divided. Nor will the conferees be able to find some 
magic wand with which to stabilize the new states of 
Africa and Asia. Thus, the basic elements of the world 
we have known for the last 15 years will not be modified. 
But if the statesmen so decide, we will be able to live 
peacefully with the conflict—or at least in verbal and 
psychological peacefulness—as we have for the last 15 
years lived with an apparent tension which, happily, has 


Western world do 


not exploded into total war. 
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Two Views 


The articles by Ernest van den Haag and Carl A. Auerbach 
reflect the controversy that has arisen over the impact of 
the National Defense Education Act on academic freedom in 
the U.S. The law, which provides funds to colleges for 
student loans, requires the applicants to sign a loyalty oath 
and a non-Communist affidavit. Futile efforts were made 
in the last session of Congress to repeal at least the latter, 
and further efforts are promised in the new session. Presi- 


——— 


dent Eisenhower himself opposes the affidavit, though he 
favors retention of the oath. The two controversialists here 
are not new to these pages. Van den Haag, professor of 
social philosophy at New York University, is co-author of 
The Fabric of Society. Auerbach, professor of law at the 
University of Wisconsin, has frequently written on civil 
rights; readers will recall his precedent-making article, 
“Jury Trials and Civil Rights,” in our April 29, 1957 issue, 








Student Loyalty — 
Should It Be Questioned? 


YES: Ernest van den Haag 


GROWING NUMBER of colleges 
A have withdrawn from the Fed- 
eral Student Loan Program because 
it requires a loyalty oath from appli- 
cants and an affidavit stating that 
they are not members or supporters 
of organizations seeking to overthrow 
constitutional government by uncon- 
stitutional means. Yale, Princeton, 
Harvard, Oberlin and a number of 
the best, as well as of the “progres- 
sive,” colleges have withdrawn. And 
the New York Times has editorially 
supported them. 

There is little to say in favor of 
the loyalty oath or of the affidavit. 
They are unlikely to screen out effec- 
tively the disloyal or subversive, who 
are quite likely to perjure themselves 
merrily. It would be extremely hard 
to prove such perjury, and it is im- 
probable that any students would be 
convicted of perjury. 

Yet it seems quite legitimate for 
the government to try to make as cer- 
tain as it can that the students to 
whom it extends help are not planning 
to overthrow it by violence. However 
ineffective the means chosen to fulfill 
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this wish, they are illegitimate only 
if harmful, debasing or restrictive of 
freedom. 

The universities that have with- 
drawn argue that in demanding the 
loyalty oath and the disclaimer from 
students who want to borrow, the 
Federal government acts as though 
they are more suspect than other peo- 
ple. There is no merit to this argu- 
ment. As every commencement 
speaker tells them, students are privi- 
leged and important because they are 
the future leaders of the nation. The 
loans are offered under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 as a 
privilege in recognition of the special 
importance of students to our national 
defense. An oath may be demanded 
because of the importance, or special 
function, or privilege of the person 
swearing it—not because of special 
suspicion. Thus witnesses, or office- 
holders, or soldiers are asked to swear 
—-and students who ask for govern- 
ment help in their studies. 

In justifying Harvard’s withdrawal 
from the program, President Nathan 
M. Pusey added that the loyalty and 


disclaimer provision discriminates 
among students because the neediest 
students only are involved; and be. 
cause “it also seems to many to imply 
interference on the part of the gov- 
ernment in an area of administration 
which belongs properly without re- 
striction to free institutions of higher 
learning.” The wording of the last 
statement is quite cagey. Dr. Pusey 
does not accuse the government of 
interfering; he only states “that if 
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seems to many” that the government 
may “imply interference” without 
coming out and saying that it is so, 
or seems so to him, or to Harvard. 
Indeed, it is hard to see why the 
government’s_ willingness to _ lend 
money to students—but not to those 
who refuse to disclaim subversive 
afhliations—should be considered in 
terference. 

To be sure, the loyalty provision 
concerns only those who need to apply 
for a loan. They. of course, are als0 
the beneficiaries. There is nothing t 
prevent Pusey from asking everybody 
to swear the same oath—if he is really 
disturbed because only the borrowers 
are asked to do so. But as a matter 
of fact, lenders have always selected 
among borrowers, and borrowers 4 
ways have accepted conditions that 
non-borrowers needn’t bother about. 
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for instance, they must pay back the 
money. More affluent students are 
better off. They don’t have to borrow. 

But it seems to me that the govern- 
ment’s program is decreasing the 
discriminatory burden inherent in 
poverty by its readiness to lend stu- 
dents who are deserving—i.e., among 
other things, loyal—and Pusey is in- 
creasing the discriminatory burden 
by refusing in practice to allow loyal 
and needy students to borrow. Per- 
haps Pusey would not want to borrow 
at the price of swearing loyalty to our 
government. No one would compel 
him. But why does he not allow each 
student to be guided by his own con- 
science ? 

By withdrawing from the program, 
Pusey and his colleagues (supported, 
I fear, by a good number of faculty 
members) refuse to allow students to 
decide for themselves whether or not 
to ask for Federal help on the condi- 
tions on which it is offered. What is 
freedom if not choice? And what is 
here denied students in the name of 
freedom if not choice? Pusey obvi- 
ously has no faith in his students. 
They might want to swear loyalty to 
democracy . . . better not lead them 
into temptation. 

The only justification for not giv- 
ing students the opportunity to decide 
whether to swear loyalty to the Con- 
stitution would be that such an oath 
isa positive evil and that it is the 
duty of the university not to tempt 
students into evil actions or oaths. 
But however useless the oath, how can 
ithe a positive evil? Why should it 
be bad for anyone to swear to some- 
thing that is true? And why should 
anyone who cannot or will not swear 
byalty have a claim to a Federal 
loan? Why deprive everybody so 
that the non-swearer need not be em- 
barrassed—which he would not be 
anyway, for there will be many who 
will not borrow and therefore not 
‘wear simply because they don’t need 
or want to, and not because they ob- 
ject to the loyalty oath? 

The universities which. in the name 
of freedom, deny students an oppor- 
unity to decide whether to borrow 
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money have in the past insisted that 
students should be allowed to make 
up their own minds on whether to 
listen to Communist speakers, to sup- 
port or to join Communist organiza- 
tions—but not, it turns out now, on 
whether to disclaim such support. 
The unwary might conclude that 
some of our best universities are led 
by Communists. Not so. They are 
led by confusionists full of good in- 
tentions and bent on proving the po- 
litical incompetence of university 
leadership or, perhaps, the non-trans- 


NO: Carl A. 


F ALL THE people receiving 
benefits from our welfare 
state, only students 
teachers are now required to attest 
to their loyalty to the United States. 
To date, 19 colleges and universities 


college and 


have refused to participate in the 
student loan program under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 
because the Act requires the borrow- 
ing student to take an oath of al- 
legiance to the U.S. and sign a “non- 
Communist affidavit.” Liberals who 
fought for increased Federal aid to 
education and scorned the argument 
that it might lead to Federal control 
of education are now protesting this 
requirement as an unwarranted Fed- 
eral invasion of academic freedom. 

Is this protest justified? The lack 
of clarity about the issues raised by 
the NDEA oath and affidavit require- 
ment has not only confused students, 
their parents and the public general- 
ly. It threatens to split the academic 
community two antagonistic 
camps, one ardently supporting the 
requirement and the other urging 
complete withdrawal of participation 
so long as it remains in the Act. 
Neither position, in my opinion, is 
reasonable. 

A good deal of public confusion 
may be attributable to the attempt 
to distinguish between the oath and 
the affidavit and to concentrate attack 
upon the affidavit. President Eisen- 


into 


ferability of intelligence demonstrated 
elsewhere to the analysis of rather 
simple political problems. To the ex- 
tent to which university leaders have 
succeeded in proving this point—and 
I would not deny that they have— 
they have furnished a decisive argu- 
ment for universal equal suffrage and 
against those dreamy intellectuals 
who want to give additional weight 
to the vote of the educated. The case 
for disenfranchising educational lead- 
ers seems to be no worse than the 
case for disenfranchising illiterates. 


Auerbach 


hower has publicly opposed the af- 
fidavit requirement, saying that the 
oath should suffice. Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Arthur S. Flemming appears to favor 
repeal of both the oath and the af- 
fidavit. The Presidents of Harvard 
and Yale have objected mainly to 
the affidavit. Their position accords 
with that taken by the American As- 
sociation of University Professors 
and the 
Universities. The Regents of my 
university have protested both the 
oath and the affidavit, our faculty 
has condemned the affidavit only— 
although both Regents and faculty 
have voted to continue to participate 
in the NDEA student loan program. 

President A. Whitney Griswold of 
Yale, writing in the New York Times 
Magazine last December 20, thus ex- 
plained the distinction he drew be- 
tween the oath and the affidavit: “By 
itself the oath is no more than an 
affirmation of the duties every citizen 
owes to his country, whether he takes 
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the oath or not. It is thus coextensive 
with and expressive of the basic law 
of the land. The disclaimer affidavit. 
on the other hand, extends beyond 
the basic law of the land into the 
realm of belief and conscience, where 
definitions are vague and actions be- 
come matters of debate.” 

The disclaimer affidavit itself, how- 
ever, calls for three’ different kinds 
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LOYALTY OATH 


AND AFFIDAVIT 


that the afhiant 
the over- 


of disclaimers—(1) 
“does not believe in... 
throw of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or violence or by any 
illegal or unconstitutional methods”; 
(2) that he “is not a member of any 
that 
teaches” such overthrow; and (3) 


organization believes in or 


> 


that he “does not support any” such 
organization. 

Griswold’s objection to the af- 
fidavit would apply, if at all, to dis- 
claimer (1), but not to disclaimers 
(2) and (3), which move from “the 
realm of belief and conscience” into 
the world of acts, But even with re- 
gard to disclaimer (1), I find it dif- 
ficult to see his distinction. 

I do not see how anyone can take 
the oath in good faith who believes 
in the ' 
force or violence or by any illegal 
The 


oath seeks not only to elicit a promise 


overthrow otf the U.S. by 


or unconstitutional methods. 
of future behavior but also of future 
belief—to “bear true faith and al- 
legiance to the United States.” What 
is explicit in the disclaimer is im- 
the oath. If the oath is un- 
objectionable, so is the disclaimer 
affidavit; if the affidavit is objection- 
able, so is the oath. 


plicit ° 


It is argued, however, that because 
of the vagueness of the language of 
the affidavit, all the negative state- 


ARE 


‘UNNECESSARY AND UNWISE’ 


ments that it may be interpreted to 
require are not implicit in the oath. 
Who knows what are “illegal or un- 
constitutional methods,” except the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which may itself be divided on the 
question? Does one “believe in” the 
overthrow of the U.S. government if 
one merely predicts that it will occur 
but does not advocate such action? 
Does one “support” an organization 
that believes in or teaches overthrow 
merely by endorsing certain parts of 
its program (e.g., the elimination of 
racial discrimination)? Or by de- 
fending its right to exist and be 
heard? 
should become totalitarian? 

It must be admitted that these am- 
biguities are latent in the language 
of the affidavit. But so they are in 
the language of the oath. The lan- 
guage of the NDEA affidavit is taken 
almost word for word from the non- 
Communist affidavit which labor 
union officers had to take under the 
Taft-Hartley Act (until the Landrum- 
Griffin Act of 1959 repealed this re- 
quirement). The constitutionality of 
the Taft-Hartley affidavit was attacked 
because of these ambiguities. Al- 


Suppose ithe government 


though it was very closely divided 
on the issue, the Supreme Court in 
1950 upheld the affidavit (Ameri- 


can Communication Association v. 





Douds), Speaking for the Court, the 
late Chief Justice Fred Vinson said; 
“There is little doubi that imagina. 
tion can conjure up hypothetical cases 
in which the meaning of these terms 
will be in nice question. The ap. 
plicable standard, however, is not one 
of wholly consistent academic defini. 
tion of abstract terms.” It is whether 
the person asked to sign the affidavit 
is given fair warning of what is re. 
quired of him. 

The Chief Justice then held that 
the non-Communist affidavit was 
aimed only at “persons and organiza- 
tions who believe in violent over- 
throw of the Government as it pres. 
ently exists under the Constitution 
as an objective, not merely a 
prophecy.” He pointed out that any- 
one could sign the disclaimer affidavit 
without fear of subsequent punish- 
ment for perjury if, when he did so, 
he did not knowingly lie about his 
beliefs and affiliations. 

The Douds case gives us reason 
to construe the affidavit requirement 
of the NDEA in the same way. And 
this is probably the common-sense 
way in which the NDEA affidavit 
would be interpreted by students, 
their parents and teachers. 

However, the question 
whether the disclaimer affidavit, even 
so construed, infringes upon aca- 
demic freedom. Those who argue 
that it does have failed to make clear 
whether they think so because it 
asks affiants to beliefs 
which should be protected in a demo- 
cratic society or simply because il 
seeks to elicit a statement about be- 
liefs, regardless of their nature. So. 
for example, the NDEA disclaimer 
affidavit has been likened by Presi- 
dent Griswold to the political and 
religious test oaths so abhorrent to 
our liberty-loving forefathers. But the 


remains 


renounce 


analogy is not apt. 

The great objection to the historic 
test oaths was that they sought to 
of beliefs which 
citizens could very well hold and 
still be loyal to their government. 
The NDEA disclaimer affidavit calls 


essentially for an expression of be 


elicit disavowals 
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lief in a system of government such 
as Holdsworth, the great historian 
of English law, described as having 
heen made possible by the Revolution 
of 1688—one “under which parties 
peaceably contended in Parliament 
for the victory of their respective 
views” and “victory of the one or 
the other party gradually ceased to 
be accompanied and followed by the 
proscription of their opponents.” 

It does not call for the renunciation 
of any beliefs that are compatible 
with faith in and allegiance to such 
a system of government. Together. 
the NDEA oath and affidavit do not 
require the avowal or disavowal of 
any particular social, economic, po- 
litical or moral belief—other than 
the disavowal of beliefs inconsistent 
with belief in the democratic process 
itself as a mode of peaceful change. 
It is not fair, therefore, for Griswold 
to liken the NDEA requirement with 
Hitler’s order that civil servants and 
professors swear allegiance to him 
or to see instrument of 
coercion, conformism and oppression. 
Certainly the academic community 


it as an 


is committed to the democratic proc- 
ess. Certainly, we can expect that it 
will instill in our students abiding 
faith in and allegiance to democracy. 

Equally inapt are the analogies 
drawn by President Griswold be- 
tween the NDEA requirement and the 
test oaths directed against Loyalists 
at the end of the Revolutionary War 
and the adherents of the Confederacy 
at the end of the Civil War. The Re- 
construction Period oaths, for ex- 
ample, provided that no person could 
practice law in a Federal court, hold 
public office, be a teacher or perform 
the tasks of a clergyman unless he 
took an oath that he had never (1) 
voluntarily borne arms against the 
US.; (2) 
counsel, or encouragement to per- 
sons in armed hostility to the U.S.: 
(3) “by act or word” manifested his 
adherence to the cause of the enemies 
of the U.S, or his desire for their 
triumph over the arms of the U.S. 
or his sympathy for those engaged 
in rebellion; nor (4) harbored or 


voluntarily given aid, 
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aided any person engaged in guer- 
rilla warfare against Joyal inhabitants 
of the U.S. (It is interesting to recall 
that Lincoln signed the Congressional 
legislation that provided for these 
oaths. ) 

The Supreme Court in 1866 held 
these test oaths to be unconstitutional 
because they (1) punished pasi acts 
of misconduct, without a judicial 
trial; (2) imposed, ex post facto, ad- 
ditional punishment for the crime of 
treason; and (3) the disavowals they 
called for were not relevant to the 
qualifications for the offices and posi- 
tions closed to the persons who re- 
fused to make them. The Supreme 
Court, in other words, was of the 
opinion that a person who refused 
to make the required disavowals 
could nevertheless promise in good 
faith to bear true faith and allegiance 
to the Union in the future. None of 
these considerations apply to the 
NDEA requirement of a disavowal of 
present beliefs and affiliations incon- 
sistent with true faith and allegiance 
to the U.S. 

Is there, nevertheless, a principle 
of freedom which should keep a 
democratic government from seeking, 
under any circumstances, to elicit 
the avowal or disavowal of beliefs, 
no matter what their nature? On 
this question, reasonable men have 


differed. The late Justice Robert 





DOUGLAS: NO INQUIRY ON BELIEF 


Jackson thought there was such a 
principle. Justices Hugo Black and 
William Douglas think so too. Other 
Justices, like Justice Felix Frank- 
furter and the late Chief Justice 
Vinson, do not. 

I myself am inclined to agree with 
Vinson and Frankfurter that there 
are circumstances under which it 
would be proper for a democratic 
government to elicit the avowal or 
disavowal of beliefs, as such. There 
are any number of situations in which 
the beliefs which an individual holds 
are relevant to the determination of 
his qualifications for a particular of- 
fice or position. And the Supreme 
Court has upheld the elicitation of 
such from municipal em- 
ployees, candidates for public office, 
public school teachers and, of course, 
trade union officials. 

Even Jefferson and Madison agreed 
that it would be necessary to screen 
the views of the scholars who sought 
to teach law and political theory at 
their University of Virginia, in order 
to block the entrance of doctrines 
which cherished 
freedoms of democratic society and 
republican ideology. Jefferson wrote 
to Madison that in the field of govern- 
ment there was a duty “in us to lay 
down the principles which are to be 
taught.” Madison agreed that “the 
true doctrine of liberty, as exempli- 
fied in our political system, should 
be inculcated on those who are to 
sustain and may administer it,” but 
he objected to Jefferson’s proposal 
that textbooks be prescribed. Jef- 
ferson saw, as Adrienne Koch shows, 
that an essential limit on freedom 
included 
tion to the systems of thought that 
would, if made effective, undermine 
that freedom.” 

It all depends, as Vinson recog- 
nized in the Douds case, upon “the 
circumstances under which one is 
asked to state his belief and the con- 
sequences which flow from his re- 
fusal to do so or his disclosure of 
a particular belief.” In some ways, 
the disclosure of belicfs is easier, and 
in other ways more difficult, to justi- 


beliefs 


contradicted the 


“uncompromising opposi- 
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fy under the NDEA than under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In the NDEA case, 
the government is simply refusing to 
subsidize persons who believe that it 
should be overthrown; in the Taft- 
Hartley case, the government was 
exerting pressure on labor unions to 
get them to remove from office the 
individuals who held the described 
beliefs. 

But the consequence to the in- 
dividuals concerned in the one case 
—financial inability to obtain a 
higher education—may be as serious 
as in the other—loss of position as 
a union officer. Moreover, the danger 
sought to be averted in the Taft- 
Hartley case was much greater than 
in the case of the NDEA. In the 
former case, Congress sought to pre- 
vent acts which could cripple the na- 
tional economy; under the NDEA. 
the only danger is that some students 
who hold the described beliefs may 
get a college or university education 
that would otherwise be foreclosed 
to them. It is difficult to see how the 
nation would be harmed if they did. 
A higher education is precisely what 
these students need. 

I think it was unnecessary and 
unwise for Congress to impose the 
oath and affidavit requirement in the 
first place and that it will be even 
more unwise for Congress to insist 
upon it in the face of the academic 
community’s opposition. (Neverthe- 
less, I do not think it will help the 
cause of repeal of the requirement 
to exaggerate the case against it and 
raise the alarming, but unjustified, 
cry that, by imposing it, Congress 
has struck a blow against academic 
freedom.) There are other reasons— 
and President Griswold marshals 
them—that should be sufficient to 
persuade most Congressmen of its 
lack of wisdom. 

The Congressional distrust implicit 
in this singling out of the academic 
community rankles—and justifiably 
so. It has no rational! basis. It is an 
unwarranted reflection upon _ the 
parents and teachers of the students 
who will apply for benefits. And it 
is especially incongruous because, as 
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President Griswold says, “in one and 
the same breath [college students and 
teachers] are told they are the na- 
tion’s first line of defense—and the 
nation’s poorest security risk.” Ex- 
pression of distrust is hardly com- 
patible with the building of “a new 
esteem for scholarship, a new respect 
for the crucial importance of educa- 
tion” which Congress has acknowl- 
edged to be one “of the greatest needs 
in American education today.” 
The utter futility of the oath and 
affidavit requirement must be ad- 
mitted by anyone who will give the 
matter some thought. The Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, in recommending repeal of the 
non-Communist affidavit requirement 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, stated, al- 
most plaintively: “The assumption 
upon which the present non-Commu- 
nist affidavit requirement was based 
is that officers of unions who were 
Communists would not file affidavits. 
This assumption, on the basis of the 
record, has not proved sound. . . . 
Indeed, the record clearly demon- 
strates that the officers of unions al- 
leged to be Communist-infiltrated 
have been most punctilious about 
filing non-Communist affidavits.” 
What else should any thinking per- 
son have expected? Truly subversive 
students and teachers (I do not know 
that there are any) would not hesitate 
to sign the NDEA oath and affidavit. 
Only the most sensitive and conscien- 
tious students and teachers, who 
take such things as oaths and af- 
fidavits seriously and are inclined 
towards an absolutist view of the 
Constitutional guarantee of freedom, 
will refuse to sign. These are hardly 
the people we should wish to de- 
prive of the benefits of the NDEA. 
For most students and teachers, 
the only effect of the NDEA require- 
ment will be to accustom them to 
depreciate the solemn import of such 
requirements and to meet them rou- 
tinely and uncomprehendingly. In 
time, this will kill any vestige of 
ceremonial value which some of the 
proponents of the requirement think 
it may have. (Will our democracy 





really be strengthened by wholesale 
pledges of allegiance by college stu. 
dents and teachers?) And it should 
be noted that the grounds for ques. 
tioning the wisdom of the affidavit 
also apply to the oath. 

But should colleges and universi- 
ties refuse to participate in NDEA 
programs as a proiest against the 
oath and affidavit requirement? The 
answer given to this question has 
not been clear or consistent. and 
some of the distinctions drawn are 
less persuasive than others. 

For example, the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950 has the same 
disclaimer affidavit requirement as 
the NDEA; yet both Harvard and 
Yale continue to participate in pro- 
grams under it. Griswold explains 
that the affidavit under the NSFA 
“is the responsibility of the individual 
receiving the benefit.” whereas “in 
the NDEA, through investment in 
the loan program and administra- 
tion of the affidavit, the institution 
itself is involved.” 

This is true. The student loan pro- 
gram under the NDEA is adminis- 
tered by the colleges and universities 
which must themselves match not less 
than one-ninth of the Federal con- 
tributions. A student applies for a 
loan to his own institution. not to 
the government. Once it is decided 
that he is eligible, he is asked to 
sign the required oath and affidavit. 
When he does so, the loan is granted 
and the document containing the 
signed affidavit and oath is forward- 
ed to Washington. Congress adopted 
this procedure in order to place “the 
administration of the funds closer 
to the students who may need and 
apply for loans.” 

Under the NSFA, the student ap- 
plies for aid directly to Washington. 
and the affidavits are administered 
through the mail without any inter- 
mediate intervention of the institution 
he will attend. (Some NDEA grad- 
uate fellowships are administered this 
way, while some NSFA fellowships 
are administered by the institution 
involved. ) 

The distinction 
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whether the university itself must 
administer the affidavit) is drawn 
not in order to justify the affidavit 
requirement under the NSFA, but 
to explain why an institution that 
will not refuse to accept students who 
have signed NSFA affidavits should 
nevertheless refuse t» participate in 
the NDEA student loan program. 
This distinction is not very satisfy- 
ing to me, and it should be least 
satisfying to those who regard their 
objection to the affidavit as a matter 
of “principle.” 

In addition, some who make this 
distinction do not apply it consistent- 
ly, Harvard, for example, continues 
to participate in the programs for 
NDEA foreign language fellowships 
and NSFA Cooperative Fellowships, 
which require the university itself to 
administer oaths and affidavits. 

Even those who object to the af- 
fidavit requirement on 
should hesitate greatly before re- 
fusing to participate in the NDEA 
programs. Other principles are also 
involved. It is one thing to take a 
stand for principle when only one’s 


principle 
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own welfare is at stake. It is quite 
another to take such a stand when 
the adverse consequences will also 
fall on others—students who will be 
deprived of a higher education and 
the people of our country generally, 
who will be deprived of programs 
essential to the intelligent conduct 
of our foreign affairs. Under these 
circumstances, the students (advised 
by their parents) and teachers in- 
volved have a reasonable claim to be 
allowed to decide for themselves 
whether to sign the oath and af- 
fidavit. 

It is doubtful, too, whether the 
refusal to participate is a responsible 
action in a democracy, when active 
steps are being taken (in the Execu- 
tive branch and in Congress) to use 
the democratic process to bring about 
a change in the law. The objective 
of the academic community is to 
preserve and expand the NDEA pro- 
grams, for which it has pleaded for 
so long. and at the same time secure 
repeal of the oath and affidavit re- 
quirement. Is it not crucial, then. 
to ask whether a protest which takes 





BUILDING ESTEEM FOR SCHOLARSHIP AND RESPECT FOR EDUCATION’ 


the form of a refusal to participate 
will help or hinder the attainment 
of this dual objective? From what 
I have been able to learn, the men 
in Congress who sympathize most 
with this dual objective advise con- 
tinued participation in the NDEA 
programs. 

Colleges and universities should of 
course protest the oath as well as the 
affidavit requirement of the NDEA 
and the NSFA. But while actively 
seeking the elimination of these re- 
quirements, they should continue 
their participation in the sorely need- 
ed programs which the NDEA and 
NSFA make possible. At the same 
time, they have a special obligation 
to see to it that other funds are 
raised for the benefit of any student 
who is eligible for a loan or grant 
under the NDEA or NSFA but has 
conscientious objections to signing 
the required oath or affidavit. So far 
as Congress is concerned, let us hope 
that it will demonstrate its confidence 
in the academic community by re- 
pealing the oath and affidavit re- 
quirements in both laws. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


AXWELL D. TayLor, who re- 
M tired as Army Chief of Staff 
last year after 37 years of service, is 
probably as well-rounded a soldier- 
scholar-diplomat-athlete as the United 
States armed forces have produced. I 
got acquainted with him when he was 
a Captain on the military attaché’s 
staff in Tokyo in the late ’30s. Even 
then he possessed a reputation for 
linguistic prowess, mastering the very 
difficult Japanese and Chinese lan- 
guages in much less than normal 
time. 

One felt that Taylor would rise 
rapidly in the challenge and oppor- 
tunity of the War. Before long his 
name was cropping up in headlines, 
first for a daring dash into Rome 
to discuss preliminaries of the Italian 
surrender while the city was. still 
under German occupation, and later 
as the commander of the 10Ist Air- 
borne Division, one of the first units 
to land in France. 

After the end of the war Taylor 
held a 
responsible posts: Superintendent of 
West Point, Chief of Staff of the 
American forces in Germany, Com- 
mandant of Berlin 
still a Taylorstrasse near the Ameri- 


remarkable assortment of 


(where there is 


can Headquarters), Assistant Army 
Chief of Staff, and finally Chief of 
Staff; he was also a commander in 
Korea and headed the Far Eastern 
armed forces. 

When a man of Taylor’s back- 
ground, judgment and ability is seri- 
ously alarmed over the state of our 
national defenses it seems to be time 
to take heed and consider carefully 
both his criticisms and his sugges- 
tions for reform, clearly put forward 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


A General's 
Alarm Signal 


in his newly published book, The 
Uncertain Trumpet (Harper, $4.00). 
His retirement enables him to put 
to the public the case which he had 
been long urging, with little success, 
on his colleagues in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and, through the Secretary 
of Defense, on the Administration. 
The heart of his criticism is that 
America has prepared itself almost 
too thoroughly to fight the kind of 
war that will probably never be 
fought—an all-out 
Preparation for what General Taylor 
thinks is a far more probable type of 
clash—a limited conflict, fought with 
conventional or tactical atomic weap- 


nuclear war. 


ons—has been skimped and, in some 
respects, it has been outrageously 
neglected. 

The military doctrine of massive 
retaliation might well have served 
to keep the peace if the United 
States had been able to maintain a 
monopoly of nuclear weapons, which. 
The bleak 
prospect for the years immediately 
ahead is that we will be inferior to 
the Soviet Union in the number of 


of course, it was not. 


available ballistic weapons. 

General Taylor would like to re- 
place exclusive reliance on massive 
retaliation with a national program 
of what he calls “flexible response.” 
placing the U.S. in a position to fight 
effectively small wars as well as 
big. He points out that in Korea. 
for political perhaps rather than mili- 
tary reasons, nuclear weapons were 
not used and that our big battleships 
were almost wasted for lack of seri- 
ous targets. 

To implement his doctrine ‘of 
flexible response he would like to 





see the Army built up to a million in 
manpower, equipped with the most 
modern weapons and assured of 
prompt air transportation to any 
trouble center. He would like to see 
the Army get back its Jupiter inter. 
mediate range ballistic missile from 
the Air Force. 

He advocates the abolition of the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff arrange. 
ment and the appointment of a single 
Defense Chief of Staff. responsible 
to the President and the Secretary 
of Defense. In his opinion, the pres. 
ent “committee system” for the con- 
duct of modern operations would 
break down within a few hours or 
days if war should take place. 

General Taylor believes America 
has developed an “overkill” capacity 
preparations 
nuclear devastation on the Soviet 


in its for inflicting 
Union, while starving or neglecting 
the means of reacting to the nibbling 
type of ageression which, as he 
thinks, is more probable. And, even 
though on paper the United States has 
an overkill capacity, General Taylor 
is not altogether happy about our 
position in the field of nuclear war- 
fare. 

We rely today mainly on manned 
bombers to carry our nuclear war- 
heads. But he warns that if Soviet 
air defense missiles are as good as 
ours and their numbers continue to 
increase, very shortly our bombers 
will have to pay a “prohibitive price 
of admission to attack them.” In 
1957 he recommended a $6-billion 
crash program for the development 
of the Zeus-Hercules, which he con- 
siders the most promising anti-mis 
sile missile. This, like many of his 
other recommendations, was not ac: 
cepted. 

Written in a courteous and tem 
perate tone, but firm in its convic- 
tions and alarming in some of its 
revelations and implications, _ this 
book is a contribution of first im- 
portance on the subject of America’ 
national defense position. It would 
be an admirable take-off point for 
a thorough Congressional investig# 
tion of the subject. 
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Mistaken Views of Emmet Hughes 


America the Vincible. 
By Emmet John Hughes. 
Doubleday. 306 pp. $3.95. 


THIs COULD HAVE been an im- 
portant book. Its subject is a central 
one: the influence of illusions and 
misconceptions on United States 
foreign policy. Its author, Emmet 
Hughes, has had an extensive and 
varied experience in the field. For 
years he has been following 
foreign affairs professionally, as 
press attaché, correspondent, foreign 
news editor for Time-Life, and 
speech-writer for President Eisen- 
hower in 1952-53 and 1956. He ob- 
viously writes out of genuine con- 
cern. 

Yet the book suffers from some of 
the very faults it attacks. Denouncing 
fuzzy thinking, the analysis is too 
often cloudy or contradictory. In the 
name of “realism,” it embraces wish- 
ful thinking and half-truths of its 
own, Urging maturity, it manifests 
impatience for final solutions. De- 
manding clear purposes, it fails to 
define such purposes in_ practical 
lerms. 

The basic theme of the book can 
be stated simply. In the period 1945- 
9%, many U.S. actions have been 
“indispensable” but they have been 
“unavailing.” They have not, to any 
degree, moved us nearer world order, 
made peace less precarious or les- 
ened Soviet might. The failure to 
do so is accounted for by illusions 
underlying our policy. Three-quarters 
of the book dissects these miscon- 
‘eptions; the remainder contains the 
uuthor’s policy proposals. 

The analysis starts from solid 
sound. All would agree the United 
States entered the postwar period 
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Noefully unprepared for its role. Its 
ans and policies were founded 
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largely on false hopes for Soviet 
peacetime cooperation and for a 
stable world order based mainly on 
the new international agencies. When 
events shattered these illusions, the 
U.S. faced the momentous task of 
radically readjusting its conceptions 
of the world and the nature of foreign 
affairs, and formulating purposes and 
policies suited to actual conditions. 
In grappling with this task, it was 
severely handicapped by outmoded 
or invalid ideas carried over from 
its own special history and by the un- 
precedented pace of world change. 
Few foresaw in 1945 how rapidly 
the international scene would be re- 
shaped by military technology, the 
collapse of colonial empires, the rise 
of new nations, Soviet growth and 
Communist control of Eastern Europe 
and China. The 15 years since 1945 
are the record of the effort by the 
nation and its leaders to comprehend 
this dynamic world, America’s role 
in it and how to play it. 

Asserting that in this period the 
nation has failed to attain any of its 
purposes, Hughes traces the failures 
primarily to a wide variety of mis- 
conceptions. He dissects ideas about 
“peace,” “sincerity” of opponents, 
“gratitude” by foreign nations, “lib- 
eration” of the satellites. the call for 
“leadership,” “law” and other con- 
cepts which he feels have corrupted 
public debate. He demolishes myths 
such as (1) that freedom is bound to 
defeat tyranny, (2) that economic 
progress will produce political sta- 
bility in the new nations, and (3) 
that all nations have equal weight in 
international affairs. He criticizes 
various conceptions about diplomacy, 


and the relation of force and morals 
to foreign policy. 

Hughes’ discussion of these and 
similar notions makes many valid 
points and sensible comments which 
would probably find general accep- 
tance. He is certainly right in in- 
sisting on the misreading of condi- 
tions as a major source of confusion 
and failure in foreign policy. And 
the period 1945-59 is strewn with 
examples of difficulties traceable 
largely to this defect. 

But the analysis seems to me to 
lack one virtue essential for under- 
standing the period and its lessons: 
a sense of historical perspective. 
Misconceptions common at the start 
of the period are lumped together 
with those still current. There is 
little attention given to how far each 
is still an operative factor in the 
actual making and conduct of for- 
eign policy today; the implication 
is that all still hold sway. 

But that view seems to me to 
underrate the capacity shown by 
both the public and its leaders for 
conditions 
and responsiveness to needs. The 
Marshall Plan, the Truman Doc- 
trine, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the decision to fight in 
Korea, the reshaping of attitudes to 
Germany and Japan, the evolving 


growing awareness of 


concern for the newer nations and 
their development—and many more 
measures—were more than specific 
reactions, They were also stages in 
the gradual broadening of under- 
standing and grasp of realities. 
Surely no one can seriously question 
that this process has been halting 


and much slower than the times de- 
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mand, and Hughes points out many 
of these lags and myopias. But by 
mixing the illusions which have in 
large measure now been transcended 
into one hodgepodge with those 
which still persist, Hughes muddles 
his analysis and fails to focus atten- 
tion on the most urgent needs. 

The analysis is also blurred or 
confusing on certain other points. 
One constant theme is the necessity 
to separate politics (the métier of 
the nation) from morality (embod- 
ied in our civilization). Yet at key 
points, Hughes insists that “the chal- 
re |) 
our definition of man,” which he 
says fixes the nation’s purposes in 
foreign affairs. If so, these purposes 
surely become infused with pro- 
found moral purpose. Of course, one 
can accept that as a fact, and still 
object to excessive moralizing or fail- 
ure to recognize the mixed morality 
of human (and national) actions. 

Hughes also repeatedly asserts that 
the U.S. steadily avoided negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union and (by 
implication) thereby lost opportuni- 
ties for resolving problems. Factu- 


lenge is to our civilization . 


ally, this seems somewhat strained 
in view of the many negotiations 
with the Soviet Union over Austria, 
Germany, European security, arms 
control, exchanges, etc., and with the 
Chinese Communists Korea, 
prisoners and renunciation of force. 
It is true that former Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles did not 
favor negotiations by heads of state 
as a general method, but this skepti- 
cism is shared by others as dissimilar 
from him as George Kennan and 
Harold Nicolson. What Hughes ap- 
pears to mean is that the United 


over 
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DULLES: SKEPTICISM SHARED 


States did not propose compromises 
the Soviets would accept. 

His proposals for a more realistic 
policy underscore this theme. The 
United States must engage the Soviet 
Union in “decisive,” bilateral nego- 
tiations. On the basis of a common 
interest in disarmament, the two 
countries should agree, he says, on 
mutual withdrawal from Europe. 
This program, he asserts, would bene- 
fit Europe and the satellites, and is 
attainable. 

He adduces no evidence that the 
Soviet leaders would consider loosen- 
ing their grip on Eastern Europe. He 
ignores the many statements, inter- 
views and actions by the Soviet lead- 
ers which force the opposite con- 
clusion. Nor does he seriously con- 
sider the impact on the Western posi- 
tion of launching such a proposal. 

In his view there is no choice but 
negotiation or war. This, of course, 
is not self-evident. Many unsolved 
problems may have to be lived with 
for an extended time before they are 
ripe for settlement, especially where 
the opponent has expansionist pur- 
poses. Where that purpose is not di- 
rectly at stake, as in some forms of 
arms control, agreement may be 
feasible. But impatience to compro- 
mise where this is not the case may 
only play into the enemy’s hands. 
There may be signs that time may 








modify Soviet purposes and conduct, 
but if so, those changes still lie in 
the future. It is wishful thinking to 
confuse the hope for change with 
current reality. 

His other major recommendation 
is better grounded. He recognizes the 
crucial importance of the newer na. 
tions in Asia and Africa and urges 
more adequate assistance in the 
economic sphere and in creating ef- 
fective political structures. Only time 
will tell whether the trend toward 
regionalism and federation among 
the newer states will prove as strong 
as he visualizes. 

While he senses the end of an era, 
it is curious that he seems to miss 
the feature which marks the turning 
point. For 15 years our concern has 
been focused almost solely on the 
Sino-Soviet threat. That threat con- 
tinues as part of the reality we face 
in the newer form of “coexistence.” 
But we are beginning to see more 
clearly the other half of our role: 
the constructive task of building a 
viable world order among the non- 
Communist nations. The outcome of 
the struggle may well turn o 
whether the free countries dedicate 
their energies to this affirmative pur- 
pose without ceasing to perform the 
negative task as well. 

According to the jacket, the style 
of this book has been described by 
others as “eloquent” and “ur 
matched” by any other similar book 
since World War II. Distinctive the 
style surely is, but to me it is ar 
noying and distracting. The author 
is infatuated by such verbal calis 
thenics as: “There operates it 
diplomacy, unfortunately, a rigorous 
kind of mathematic law by which the 
multiplication of mistakes reaches the 
sum, after a time, of a sufficient sub- 
traction of sense to achieve such 4 
division from reality that, for some 
while, no new efforts can add up t 
a solution of the problem.” Like cos 
tume jewelry, this can be good fun 
if not carried to excess. But for mJ 
taste, the writing seems cluttered; the 
tinsel diverts attention from the 
thought. 
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The Warsaw Heresy. 
By S. L. Shneiderman. 
Horizon. 253 pp. $4.95, 


PERHAPS THE KEY to postwar 
Polish history as well as to S. L. 
Shneiderman’s The Warsaw Heresy 
is contained in a Polish taxi-driver’s 
joke. The cabbie says, “You must 
have noticed our national emblem 
... the Polish eagle. They’ve taken 
the crown off the bird’s head, clipped 
his wings and even chopped a piece 
off his tail. But one thing they haven’t 
been able to do—turn his head to 
the left!” This inability on the part 
of Polish and Soviet Communists— 
the “they”—explains why the title 
of Shneiderman’s book is mislead- 
ing. 

If heresy is a doctrine at variance 
with orthodoxy, or, in Communist 
jargon, a deviation from accepted 
Party principles and policies, then 
this book on Poland: from 1956 to 
the present does not succeed in setting 
forth, much less in proving, that 
there is an official Pclish Communist 
heresy. Though the book restates the 
fact that there were significant de- 
partures in practice under the “Polish 
toad to socialism”—a greater free- 
dom of expression, an armistice with 
the Catholic Church, a refusal to 
force collectivization on the peasants, 
tt.—there were also significant de- 
partures in practice before Gomulka 
—no writers were jailed or shot, no 
show trials took place, Gomulka was 
imprisoned but scarcely suffered the 
fate of Lazslo Rajk in Hungary or 
Rudolf Slansky in Czechoslovakia. 
Moreover, the book also reveals the 
Gomulka Government’s continued 
struggle against the revisionists, those 
Promulgators of a “third ideology” 
between “orthodox Marxism and 
capitalism.” 

Events (some would say history 
with a big “H”) have a nasty way 
of occurring shortly after publication 
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of a book to show that the book was 
wrong, inadequate or incomplete, and 
events of the past few months have 
done just that to this book. The 
Gomulka regime has just recently 
mounted a nation-wide campaign to 
induce peasants into “agricultural 
circles”; industrial norms have been 
revised upwards; a new Party purge 
is in motion; there is new tension 
between Church and State; and there 
has been an intensification of censor- 
ship and cultural controls. In addi- 
tion, the so-called Natolinists, those 
associated with the repressive policies 
before 1956, have been returning to 
top positions while many of the so- 
called liberals have been dropped 
from their jobs, 

Although individual sections are 
sharp and penetrating, there is some- 
thing fuzzy about the viewpoint, 
structure and tone of The Warsaw 
Heresy. Somehow, it never seems to 
meet the central and crucial issue, so 
succinctly stated by Polish writer 
Arthur Sandauer: “I{ we must accept 
the principle that the machine can 
only be repaired by the men who 
wrecked it, then we are lost.” Rarely 
does a nation, either its people or its 
government, throw up its hands in 
despair and say, “We are lost”— 
and neither people nor Government 
did so in Poland. The Polish people 
hoped for some thoroughgoing re- 
forms to improve their life, but 
knew that their goals and their ef- 
forts were limited because of Soviet 
policy, the obvious difficulties of their 
geographical position and the naked 
fact that the West was in no way 
prepared to intervene in their fate. 
And doesn’t the history of this past 
decade prove that the Communists 
are not prepared to legislate them- 
selves out of existence, nor to permit 


themselves to be legislated out of 
power, whether in response to Polish 
revisionist demands for factions with- 
in the Party, Hungarian demands 
under Imre Nagy for a multi-party 
system or Milovan Djilas’s call for 
an end to the Communist monopoly 
of power in Yugoslavia? 

In 1956, the Communists, Polish 
and Soviet, had a full-scale uprising 
in Hungary and concluded that if 
blood was being shed on the Danube 
it might be unwise to shed it on the 
Vistula. (The events of that year 
must always be interpreted against 
the background of the Hungarian 
Revolution and Suez particularly, 
and also against the background of 
the internal struggle for power in 
the USSR.) 

Was bringing Gomulka to power 
and permitting a general outcry 
against “Stalinism” and the “cult of 
personality” a way of riding out the 
reform, attempting to keep it from 
getting out of bounds, without re- 
sorting to military force? Did the 
Communists use a passionate and 
perhaps politically naive group of 
intellectuals and reformers to siphon 
off verbally a large part of Poland’s 
rebellious discontent without making 
major political and economic con- 
cessions, and, most importantly, with- 
out losing power? And if the answer 
to these questions is affirmative, 
doesn’t the recent tightening of con- 
trol make sense? 

A story that Shneiderman tells is 
illuminating here. While visiting the 
Wawel, Cracow’s famous museum, 
he was standing in front of the 
beautiful wood carvings of a cruci- 
fixion scene by the great medieval 
artist, Wit Stwosz, when a young 
tourist innocently asked why Christ 
had been crucified. An elderly tourist 
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replied, impromptu: “Because he con- 
fessed a leftist deviation.” 

The book is in two parts, the first 
a 69-page essay covering Gomulka’s 
return to power in 1956, and the 
second four sections of random es- 
says, some of them, such as the one 
on the Western or “Recovered” ter- 
ritories, very good, and others, like 
the “Cherries, Fish, 
and Stalinist Justice.” embarrassing- 


one entitled 


ly bad. But there is no overall con- 
to the book: 
The two halves do not make a whole 


tinuity or coherence 


and many of the pieces in the second 


half are fragmentary and inconclu- 
sive, particularly the one on Jakub 
Berman, the “grey eminence” of pre- 
1956 Poland. The first half is more 
interesting, though I believe it would 
have been far more useful if some of 
the “inside information” were docu- 
mented, and if, in general, all quota- 
tions were given with sources and 
the book has 


several good pieces of reporting, 


dates. Nonetheless, 
among them a moving description of 
the Warsaw ghetto, a personal visit 
to the Rozychi Bazar and an inter- 
with philosopher 


view revisionist 





Leszek Kolakowski and a discussion 
of his ideas, 

There is no doubt that there js 
much to learn from the Polish experi. 
ence, but The Warsaw Heresy is too 
much a journalistic simplification, 
lacking historical depth and economic 
breadth, to teach it to us. In this 
regard, perhaps Gomulka’s words 
themselves—as quoted in the book— 
are as much a lesson to be learned 
by us as by the Communists: “You 
cannot escape the truth. If you hide 
it, it comes to haunt you like a 
ghost.” 
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The Mansion. 
By William Faulkner. 
Random House. 436 pp. $4.75. 

FAULKNER IS THE one _ living. 
functioning American novelist who, 
during the past quarter century, has 
produced a sustained body of work 
of a very high order, with an identi- 
fiable tone and style that is itself a 
special creation. And yet, we are ap- 
parently too close to him to feel 
wholly comfortable in exploring in 
public our sense of his very great 
stature as a writer. Indeed, it has 
recently seemed much more tempting 
to critics to indulge their carping 
faculties at his expense and to let 
themselves go in chiding his failure 
to be 100 per cent genius. 

It is easy enough, to be sure. to 
react with irritation to the lack of 


“novelistic’” structure in 


a firm, 




















“Tue outcome of the steel strike relates 
directly to the generic irresolution of the 
American people—of which Modern 
Republicanism is the best expression. It 
is one thing to have a Truman, or even 
a J. K. Galbraith egg on the inflalionists 

a Truman simply doesn't understand; 
a Galbraith wants to play with inflation, 
as the sorcerer’s apprentice wanted to 
play with magic; and there’s nothing 
to do but wait until the hubris subsides. 
But with the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration it is a From the current issue 
case of pure and of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
simple political Write to Dept. L-9, 
sloth.” 150 E.35 St., New York 
16,N. Y., for free copy. 
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Faulkner, whether the work be the 
early Light in August or the more 
recent Requiem for a Nun. It is pure 
pleasure to resist his sometimes in- 
sistent moralizing (as in “The Bear,” 
or A Fable) and his occasional glides 
into mere rhetoric, 

But with his new novel, The Man- 
sion, I feel that we have little right 
to quibble over such matters, It may 
be that Faulkner will, finally, be 
judged as the great American novelist 
“manqué,’ as Maxwell Geismar 
thinks. I wish to assert quite bluntly, 
however. that in reading The Man- 
sion I have been in the presence of 
the 


sav. in 


best in Faulkner—that is to 
the presence of magnificent 
writing. 


The 


third and last of the trilogy of con- 


Mansion, as a novel, is the 


nected episodes in the lives of the 
begun in The Hamlet 
(1940) and continued in The Town 
(1957). Its main narrative focus is 


Snopeses, 


on Mink Snopes, a wretched, half- 


literate share-cropper member of 
Faulkner’s tribe of Cain, who first 
murders the wealthy plantation own- 
er, Jack Houston—cstensibly in a 
protracted quarrel over the pasturing 


of a cow, actually in retaliation 


against Houston’s ineradicable con- 
tempt. Then, because his cousin Flem 
Snopes, a bank president and _ the 
leading member of this avaricious 
family of emotional idiots, had re- 
fused to help him beat his jail sen- 
tence, Mink serves 38 years at hard 
labor in the state penitentiary to earn 
the pardon which will free him long 
enough to kill Flem. This study in 
hate is told largely from the point of 
view of the omniscient author, with 
two shorter views described both by 
V. K. Ratliff, the detached. philo- 
sophic character of earlier novels, 
and then by Mink’s distant relation, 
Montgomery Ward Snopes, a dealer 
in pornographic pictures. 

A secondary narrative focus of 
The Mansion is concerned with Linda 
McCarron Snopes, the illegitimate 
daughter of Flem Snopes’s wife Eula 
(the Helen of Troy or the Venus 
symbol to the novel’s town of Jef 
ferson, Mississippi). This portion of 
the novel is concerned with Linda’s 
marriage to a Greenwich Village 
sculptor, his death in the Spanish 
Civil War. her return to Jefferson to 
engage in social work among 
Negroes, and, finally, her arranging 
Mink’s pardon so that he might 
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wenge her mother’s suicide on Flem. 
This section of the novel deals with 
linda’s search for love and for per- 
onal identity. It is presented by 
Ratliff. by Gavin Stevens (Jefferson’s 
lawyer. in love first with Eula and 
then with her daughter Linda), and 
by Charles Mallison, Steven’s nephew, 
a Harvard-educated, World War II 
yeleran, self-intoxicated by the lust- 
ful thoughts Linda generates in him. 

This is the surface, nameable con- 
tent of The Mansion. It is concerned 
with Freud’s intertwined polarities 
of love and hate and Catullus’ Odi et 
amo, as they have thrived among the 
Snopeses and their more sensitive 
townsfolk in Faulkner’s Jefferson. 
But it is below this surface that the 
novel truly functions. Its importance. 
it seems to me, has to do with the 
kind of knowledge or understanding 
of its characters which Faulkner gives 
us, and with the unimpeded flow of 
his stylized, suggestive prose which 
makes this knowledge available to 
us. It is the kind of knowledge of 
a Mink Snopes and, to a lesser extent. 
of a Linda McCarron Snopes, which 
involves the reader with these charac- 
ters at the level of the deep, tentacu- 
lar roots of his own being. 

Mink Snopes is somehow recog- 
nizable as Lear’s “unaccommodated 
man,” the forked 
animal” in all of us, existing in his 


“poor, bare, 
hatred. This is communicated to us 
below the level of our conditioned 
lives, where each of us has _ heat. 
secular business 
fnable moral identities. Linda Mc- 
Carron and her mother, Eula Snopes. 


identities and de- 


7 


likewise function in the novel (though 
ashade less successfully, I think) to 
make us aware of our personal 
liability to the fascinations and the 
terrors of love and lust which float 
beneath our everyday surface identi- 
fications of love as institutionalized 
romance, courtship end marriage. 

In The Mansion, we commune with 
Faulkner over the emotional stuff 
lying deeply within us. We are made 
ware, through his characters and 
his art, of ‘the subterranean, uncon- 
ditioned sources of our own capacity 
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for love and hate. As Richard Rovere 
has put it, in his introduction to the 
Modern Library edition of Faulkner’s 
Light in August: “When we respond 
to [Faulkner] at all, we do not so 
much observe experience as undergo 
it. We do not recognize a mood; we 
are overcome by it.” 

In The Mansion, then, through 
Faulkner’s very great skill, we are 
“overcome” by our sense of a sub- 


liminal world of feeling. We gratify 
as we read what John Crowe Ran- 
som has called “a perceptual impulse 
[which] exhibits the minimum of 
reason.” But it is difficult to isolate 
passages from this novel which, torn 





FAULKNER: LOVE AND HATE 
from context, would exemplify its 
submerged continent. It is faintly 
suggested, perhaps, in Gavin Stevens’ 
comment on the Snopeses and on 
humanity in general: “There aren’i 
any morals, . . . People just do the 
best they can” and in Ratliff’s reply, 
“The pore sons of bitches.” 

This 
caught, in isolation, in the long pas- 
sage on Mink, lying out in the open 
farm country at night, after he has 
killed Flem: “It seemed to him he 
could feel the Mink Snopes that had 
had to spend so much of his life just 
bother 


subliminal world is_ better 


having unnecessary and 
trouble, beginning to creep, seep, 


flow easy as sleeping: he could al- 





most watch it, following all the little 
grass blades and tiny roots, the little 
holes the worms made, down and 
down into the ground already full of 
the folks that had the trouble but 
were free now, so that it was just the 
ground and the dirt that had to 
bother and worry and anguish with 
the passions and hopes and skeers, 
the justice and the injustice and the 
griefs, leaving the folks themselves 
easy now, all mixed and jumbled up 
comfortable and easy so wouldn’t no- 
body even know or even care who 
was which any more, himself among 
them, equal to any, good as any, 
brave as inextricable 
from, anonymous with all of them.” 

No American of fiction 
other than Faulkner has so consistent- 
ly made available to us (sometimes 
with incredible skill, sometimes with 
a turgidity that makes us wince) a 
perception of the deep, tidal currents 
of unclassifiable love and hate, the 
great hidden links of common human 
nature. It is also no doubt true that 


any, being 


writer 


we cannot and would not wish to 
escape for long, even with the best 
of Faulkner, from our plain, every- 
day, conditioned feelings and_per- 
ceptions, set easily in motion by the 
phrases and the dogmas of our cul- 
ture. We may 
Tillich-like existential intimation of 
something deeper. But our comfort- 


have an occasional 


able, homey identities as individuals 
reside in the fact that we fall in love 
and make love, that we hate and 
make hate, at the conventional surface 
of our 20th century existence. 

Hence my final praise of The 
Mansion is that in it Faulkner reas- 
serts those elements of perception 
which have always been his greatest 
strength. This new novel, once again, 
gives us the uncommon, exhausting 
and deeply rewarding pleasure of 
letting go our surface identity. For 
the length of time it takes to read 
the novel, we are plunged, if only 
momentarily, the almost in- 
scrutable pool of feeling that lurks 


into 
below all our superficial and in- 


cessant questing for satisfaction and 
happiness. 
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A Little 


Administrative Vitality, 
By Marshall E. Dimock. 
Harper. 298 pp. $5.00. 


Ir 1s A well-deserved compliment 
to this important book, its subject 
and the author that several thousand 
copies were ordered by business and 
academic institutions immediately 
upon its publication. Nothing more 
comprehensive, understanding and 
constructive in this critical area has 
appeared in print. 

At the heart of the competition of 
private companies, economic systems 
and governments between the United 
States and Russia lies this question 
of administrative and organizational 
vitality. It grows increasingly acute 
and decisive as science, technology 
and the quest for power create bigger 
organizations. For size aggravates 
bureaucratic excesses in business and 
government, and, in the author’s 
words, “great bodies move slowly 
and progressively lose their vitality 
and responsiveness.” 

Marshall Dimock. who is head of 
the Department of Government at 
New York University and has had 
a great deal of practical administra- 
tive experience, is eminently quali- 
fied as a scholar and seasoned prac- 
titioner to illuminate this subject and 
provide some effective solutions. De- 
voted as he is to the maximum free- 
dom and development of the indi- 
vidual and the human spirit, he 
neither emphasizes nor conceals his 
preference for smaller organizations. 
But he deals fairly with the fact that 
the group as well as the individual is 
needed in production and administra- 
tion. 

A measure of his approach is in- 
dicated in his statement that “if the 
government is enterprising and pro- 
gressive the economy will have the 
same characteristics. In the 
United States we still prefer to be- 
lieve that private enterprise thrives 
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on a government that is never al- 
lowed to become too efficient. But the 
fact is that as a policy-maker, sta- 
bilizer and tone-setter for the econ- 
omy, government largely creates the 
climate for private enterprise.” 

“There is,” Dimock says, “a grow- 
ing awareness that skilled manage- 
ment is the catalytic agent in eco- 
nomic development.” Natural re- 
sources lie idle until capital, manage- 
ment and a will to action appear. But 
the management skills can be bottled 
up or smothered and people made 
into mere numbers in huge organiza- 
tions, and this is a main concern of 
this book. “Machine efficiency and 
keen human motivation are essential. 
. . . Machines will not adapt, and 
people must.” 

Administrators must be able to 
coordinate, wise and often 
quick decisions, inspire employes to 
cooperation and develop new and 
better ideas instead of relying on 
set formulas that discourage innova- 
tion. “Enterprise is social as well 
innovation. Enterprise 


make 


as_ physical 
breaks with the past when necessary : 
analyzes needs and finds ways to 
satisfy them: produces new goods 
and services and means of improving 
them. But enterprise is impossible 
unless the methods are rational and 
systematic as well as intuitive and 
inventive.” 

Bureaucracy emphasizes order and 
system, Dimock states, “whereas en- 
terprise relies on the individual to 
take the lead in new ideas. . . . Enter- 
prise denies that there is a permanent 
one best way of doing anything, be- 
cause there is always a better one 
if it can be found.” Enterprise can 
be developed “in a monopolistic 
undertaking as in a competitive one: 
in government departments as_ in 


Spice for Management 


Reviewed by T. K. Quinn 


Author of “Giant Business: 
Threat To Democracy” 


family concerns; in conglomerate 
corporations as in the corner drug. 
store; under socialism as_ under 
capitalism.” But certain conditions 
are more conducive to enterprise than 
others: self-confident and resource 
ful people; incentives to experimenta- 
tion and discovery; the encourage- 
ment of freedom, competition and 
new ideas; minimal vested interests; 
congenial work surroundings; and 
extensive, thorough research facili- 
ties. 

The author wisely denies the thesis, 
popular in recent years, that group 
activity, enterprise and innovation 
may be made virtually automatic, re- 
placing individual initiative in big 
institutions. He believes—and he is 
right—that if this Marxian-rooted 
dogma should ever be widely accepted 
it would drain the vitality from ad- 
ministration. Every effective man- 
agement, he maintains, “has a little 
spice in it,” and even the individual 
Russian managers who are making 
the best reputations are doing so by 
using their wits, taking chances and 
being insubordinate, in order to cir- 
cumvent the rigid procedures they 
are supposed to follow. 

One closes this book with renewed 
confidence in the possibilities of our 
system, checked, however, by the 
excesses of huge organization. (ne 
gains the conviction that from the 
human standpoint business organiza- 
tions should not be permitted to 
become any bigger than their me- 
chanical requirements, which have 
been far exceeded in our giant corpo- 
rations. To the extent that they 
prove unavoidable and socially ef- 
ficient, organizations can be made 
dynamic by a combination of the 
best in bureaucracy with the best 
in enterprise. 


The New Leader 
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MUSIC 





By Albert Goldman 


Two German Orchestras: 
Hamburg and Bamberg 


ONDON has recently introduced 
* series of recordings drawn 
from the Telefunken catalogue and 
designed to sell in this country at 
exceptionally low prices ($1.98 
mono, $2.98 stereo). Although the 
series as a whole cannot be regarded 
as anything more than a commercial 
venture, an experiment in selling 
stereo cheaply, two of the orchestras 
whose work has now been made avail- 
able to the public are of quite excep- 
tional interest. 

The Hamburg State Philharmonic 
Orchestra. till 
American listeners, is obviously the 
best orchestra in West Germany— 
far superior to the RIAS ensemble 
and much more vital and exciting 
than the postwar Berlin Philhar- 
monic, One would guess from the 
spirit of the playing that the mem- 
bers are young men with a fresh view 
of the standard repertoire. Evidently 
they have been influenced by the 
American style of symphonic play- 
ing. There is the same thrilling im- 
mediacy of response. the same clear, 


now unknown _ to 


light texture, the same impersonal 
unity of ensemble. 

However, the traditional German 
balance of strings and woodwinds 
has been preserved—strings which 
Play with powerful inflection and 
great intensity of tone, woodwinds 
which answer in a more relaxed 
style, with a mellow, open sound. 
Unfortunately, these woodwinds are 
not of the quality we are accustomed 
fo in this country. Our woodwind 
players apparently have secrets of 
tone production which are not known 
abroad. The European oboe still 
sounds thin and reedy and unsteady, 
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while in America this instrument has 
changed its character almost com- 
pletely. It has become a perfect com- 
panion to the clarinet, with a full 
firm tone no longer to be described 
as nasal, 

The most impressive of the new 
releases is a performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony (TCS18004) 
under the direction of Josef Keilberth. 
Most performances of the Eighth 
make one wonder what this sym- 
phony is about. Keilberth and his 
men give the work a straightforward 
reading which makes it sound like 
the product of a vigorous and healthy 
imagination with nothing queer or 
cranky about it. There is, of course, 
some simplification in this interpreta- 
tion, but we have had enough of 
nuance in Beethoven. What we crave 
is the fundamental style. Toscanini 
disturbed our traditional sense of 
Beethoven by playing the symphonies 
in a lean, sinewy style which was ex- 
citing without being enjoyable. Keil- 
berth has given us again the old 
Beethoven—powerful but never vio- 
lent, grandiose but not overblown, 
and fundamentally good-humored. 

Keilberth’s strength is his identifi- 
cation with the tradition; his weak- 
ness is his unwillingness to depart 
from the tradition where it is un- 
sound. The typical pattern of a 
Beethoven first movement is an al- 
ternation between loud, dramatic pas- 
sages led by the strings and soft. 
lyrical responses delivered by the 
woodwinds. This contrast is so obvi- 
ous that it requires no slackening of 
tempo or softening of articulation to 
make it effective. German orchestras 
have a tendency to swoon over the 


lyric passages, losing all the tension 
built up in the dramatic sections. The 
best German conductors keep this 
mannerism in check. Keilberth often 
allows it to impede the forward 
thrust of his otherwise able _per- 
formance. 

The other German orchestra which 
is to be heard in the new Telefunken 
series is the Bamberg Symphony Or- 
chestra. In former years, before the 
war necessitated its removal from 
Czechoslovakia, this organization was 
known as the German Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Prague. The old name 
is practically a definition of the or- 
chestra’s unique character—half-Ger- 
man and half-Slavic, and therefore 
ideally suited to the music of Dvorak, 
which is a sort of translation of the 
Slavic folk idiom into the language 
of the German symphony. 

The superiority of Dvorak’s Sla- 
vonic Dances to his pretentious and 
bombastic symphonies should be 
evident to anyone who listens to the 
Bamberg performance of eight of 
the Dances (TCS18015). A jet flame 
of inspiration has burnt the crust of 
familiarity off these famous pieces 
and released the spirit within them. 
The musicians 
credible freedom and _ spontaneity, 
more like a gypsy band than a high- 
ly disciplined symphonic orchestra. 
Listening to this kind of playing, one 
realizes how much passion and how 
much character we have been forced 
to sacrifice in perfecting our incom- 
parable orchestras here in America. 
One sees a new and less satisfying 
significance in our favorite metaphor 
for the orchestra. An instrument is 
not a human spirit. 


perform with in- 





the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 


x FLOWER 
goh, DRUM 
Q . SONG 


“EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 
ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B’y. Mats. Wed. & Saf. 
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Problems 
of Communism 


A Bi-Monthly Journal 
Published by 
The United States 
Information Agency 


Issue No. 1 (Vol. IX, Janu- 
ary-February 1960), just 
out, includes: 


Toward a “Communism 
Welfare State’’? 
An analysis of “Social wel- 
fare in the USSR” by Alec 
Nove, with commentaries 
by Solomon M. Schwarz, 
Bertram D. Wolfe, Peter 
Wiles, Bertrand de Jouve- 
nel, Richard Lowenthal, 
Asoka Mehta 


Peking’s Drive 
For Empire 
“The New Expansionism,” 
by Robert C. North, and 
“The Weapon of Trade.” by 


Yuan-li Wu 


The Soviet Theater: Part 
Il, by Juergen Ruehle 


A New History— 
A New Mythology, 
by Leonard Schapiro 


ALSO: Notes, Reviews, 
Correspondence 


SOME 
REPRESENTATIVE 
COMMENTS: 


“Problems of Communism cer- 
tainly keeps up a high level of 
interest. I wish I did not have 
to read every single article and 
every single review!”—Philip E. 
Moseley, Council of Foreign Re- 
lations, New York 

“Problems of Communism 
proves that a political orienta- 
tion is compatible with factual 
treatment and high standards.” 
— Ost-Europa, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many 


In the United States, address in- 
quiries to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
per copy: 35c: yearly subscrip- 
tion: $1.50. Distributed by the 
United States Information Serv- 
ice abroad. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





ICFTU CONGRESS 


John P. Windmuller’s article on the recent 
world congress of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions in Brussels (“ICFTU 
NL. 


unhappily, a one-sided view which has _ over- 


Do-Nothing Congress.” January 11) is, 
emphasized division and conflict to the exclu- 
sion of constructive achievement. Let us start 
with a simple truth—the ICFTU is a democratic 
organization, representing the widest variety of 
political, economic and social views and yet 
rooted solidly in the cause of freedom. In that 
sense, it is an international organization some- 
what like the United Nations or the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, with the rather sig- 
nificant difference that within the ICFTU there 
are no Communist labor fronts. 

Life, of course, would be a lot simpler if, as 
in the Communist-controlled World Federation 
(WFTU),. the ICFTU could 


be run by party diktat. There would be no 


of Trade Unions 


difference, no quarreling, no disillusioning—to 
Windmuller — debates. Resolutions 
would come out from a politburo: there would 


Professor 


be loud cheers and monolithic unanimity. 

But the ICFTU has no “party line” dictator- 
ship. The voice and vote of a Kenyan or Indian 
trade unionist is heard and listened to just as 
the voice and vote of an American or French 
trade unionist. Of course, a labor delegate from 
a colonial country will have a different view 
of the world than a labor delegate from Bel- 
gium or Britain. And it is on the floor of an 
ICFTU congress that these clashing views are 
Naturally, it 
seem to be an unruly meeting, charged with 


debated. makes for what may 
tensions and hot oratory. But isn’t that one of 
the great hallmarks of a democratic organiza- 
tion? 

The real issue, it seems to me, is the fact 


that the ICFTU is the first 


labor organization which has grown and _ pros- 


international free 


pered during its decade of existence. Look back 
upon the bleak history of earlier similar or- 
ganizations, with their endless disputes about 
doctrinaire socialism vs. free-enterprise capi- 
talism, for example. Under the banner of the 
ICFTU, there are today 137 organizations from 
97 countries and territories representing a com- 
bined membership of 5614 million workers— 
quite a phenomenal growth from 1949—fighting 
on significant peace, the 
battle against totalitarianism, organizing work- 
racial dis- 
crimination, stabilization of raw material prices, 


fronts: colonialism, 


ers in underdeveloped countries, 
increasing productivity and dozens and dozens 
more. 

Is it not an achievement that in Africa there 
are today trade union organizations, several of 
which were born because there was an ICFTU 
with money, trained organizers and, above all, 





the will to do something? Is the aid which the 
ICFTU gave to the people of Tunisia and 
Morocco when they fought for freedom and, 
today, to Algeria, Kenya, Tanganyika and other 
lands to be forgotten? 

Let Professor Windmuller that 
there will never be an ICFTU board meeting or 


me assure 


congress at which you will not see debate, often 
harsh debate and conflict—and why not? We 
are not the WFTU; we revel in argument he- 
cause words have meaning to us, policies are 
to be hammered out publicly, not behind the 
scenes by dictators. Of course, British trade 
trade 
not agree on every issue in the field of inter. 
national labor. But they agree on the life-and- 
death issue—freedom. Why is this “most de- 
pressing”? Of course, there are differences— 


unionism and American unionism will 


significant differences, if you will—regarding 
the ICFTU administration, just as there is about 
the administration of any union, any govern- 
ment, any organization. 

And having said all this, let me emphasize 
that the ICFTU is far from achieving its high 
goals, but it has made tremendous progress. To 
list its achievements in 10 years would take 
up more room than is to be found in an issue 
of THe New Leaper. (A_ 150-page report, 
“ICFTU, the First Ten Years,” 
off the printing press.) And yet nobody in the 
ICFTU would suggest that it is a record with. 
out its defeats as well. 


will soon come 


One can, by a process of selection, quite 
easily create a desired image. Professor Wind- 
muller has chosen to see the bleak side of a 
congress which, if it did nothing else, estab- 
lished an iron-bonded relationship with the 
countries. But, of 
constructive 


emerging African 
there were many 
achievements at this congress and I can assure 
Professor Windmuller that in the next decade 
the ICFTU will continue to make the kind o! 
progress which has impressed not only its 


newly 


course, more 


friends, but its foes in the Kremlin. 
New York City BILL KEMSLEY 
Director, 


New York Office, ICFTI 


John P. Windmuller replies: 

Basically, there is no disagreement between 
Bill Kemsley’s and my position. Both of us 
want the ICFTU to be a viable, expanding. 
democratic force. To suggest that I favor the 
suppression of open debate would misrepresen! 
my views. On the contrary, both of us welcome 
differences of 
views on vital issues, as they arise, for the pur 
pose of “hammering out policies” on which 
affiliates can agree and which will advance the 
of freedom to which the ICFTU is 


the considered expression of 


cause 
pledged. 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center ¢ Ci 6-4600 


FRANK SINATRA - GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA 


in A CANTERBURY PRODUCTION 


“NEVER SO FEW’ 
Co-Starring 
PETER LAWFORD + STEVE McQUEEN + RICHARD JOHNSON 
PAUL HENREID +» BRIAN DONLEVY ¢ DEAN JONES 
Directed by JOHN STURGES + Produced by EDMUND GRAINGER 
An M-6-M Release In CinemaScope And METROCOLOR 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“LET’S GO PLACES” Sparkling 


entertainment cruise with famed 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, specialty 
acts and Symphony Orchestra. 







1 the But my article made it quite clear that the 
and jth Anniversary Congress failed to reach 
and, agreement on a number of critical issues and 
other instead deferred decisions in a manner calcu- 
lated, in my opinion, to weaken rather than to 
that drengthen the organization. I also tried to 
ng OF F assess impartially the responsibility for the 
often breakdown of the decision-making process in 


We F ihe ICFTU. 
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